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EDITORIALS 


The Holy Art of Worship The Christian comes into the presence 
of God as beggar and heir, as sinner 


and saint, as rebel and lover, as one condemned, yet declared righteous. 

Because he is sinful and unclean, he cries: “Cast me not away from Thy 
presence.” Because he is redeemed, restored, forgiven, he can say: “Lord, 
I have loved the habitation of Thy house and the place where Thine honor 
dwelleth.” 

Because he is unworthy to stand before God’s holy majesty, he must go 
into shadows, smite his breast in repentance, and confess: “God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” Because God has made him His son, he can come boldly 
to the throne of grace to obtain mercy and “find grace to help in time of need.” 

Because he is both sinner and saint, he does not worship God in an attempt 
to get what he wants but to discover what God wants. As sinner, he has no 
claim on anything from God but punishment. As saint, he has everything 
from God in Christ. But as sinner and saint he needs God’s grace to pardon 
him, God’s mercy to comfort him, God’s providence to sustain him, and God's 
will to direct him. 

Christian worship is theocentric. It is doxological even when it beseeches. 
St. Paul reminds us: “In everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto God. And the peace of God 
which passeth understanding shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.” 

To worship the Holy Trinity is an art taught by the Holy Spirit. He uses 
various schools — the school of suffering, the school of experience, the school 
of knowledge. He uses people to teach this art, and one of these people is you. 

M. L. K. 


Goal Teacher. and Method We teachers recognize the existence 
i of individual differences in children. 


This we have not only learned at college but also experienced in our teaching. 

Perhaps we do not always realize that the law of individual differences 
applies to teachers as well as to pupils. We need but compare the teachers 
who taught us in the elementary school, in high school, and in college to find 
that not any two of the many instructors we may have had were exactly alike 
in their competence and proficiency. This is not difficult to understand, be- 
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cause personality is an individual characteristic which distinguishes a man 
or a woman from any other person of the same sex and age regardless of the 
similarity of cultural and social environment in which the two were reared. 

What does the law of individual differences mean to me as a teacher? 
It means simply this: Since I have a personality different from any of my 
fellow teachers, I may not be as successful as my colleague by using his 
method of procedure. In my efforts to be a successful teacher I must first 
of all clearly see the goal toward which I am striving. Then, and only then, 
will I concern myself with the procedure, or method, which I might use. 

By subordinating method to goal we do not relegate methods of teaching 
to the nonessentials. Methods are the means, the tools, used to attain a goal. 
It is vitally important for a teacher to be well acquainted with the various 
methods which have proved successful and to understand the basic principles 
on which they rest. Compatibility with his personality must then serve as 
a guide in the selection of a method. 

From the history of educational development we know that there were 
times when methodology was the center of educational discussion. The 
spread of Herbartianism in our country at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury made the use of the “five formal steps” in teaching the absolute require- 
ment for successful instruction. Later on the misinterpretation of John Dewey’s 
experimentalism brought progressive education into the foreground to the 
extent that the “learning by doing” teaching procedure became a panacea. 

The time has come for teaching proficiency to be judged on the basis of 
its results. The workman must not be judged by the kind of tools he uses but 
by his product. While he is expected to be acquainted with the various tools 
available for him, the end product must guide him in the choice of the tools 
he uses. 

Jesus, the Teacher of teachers, set forth the single goal of His divine mis- 
sion when He said, “The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” In His teaching procedure, however, He demonstrated the use of 
various ways, or methods, toward the attainment of that goal. Lake 


For the Birds? An old, partially destroyed manuscript gives us this 
fable: 


Once upon a time the birds held a great convention. This was called 
because many birds felt that the wisdom of the forefathers was not being 
passed on to the young. The convention decreed that a school should be 
established in which the very young should be taught, for everyone agreed 
that birds should begin to acquire the wisdom of the forefathers as soon as 
possible. A properly equipped tree was set aside, and the young were 
required to attend. 

Because this wisdom was not easily acquired (some of the starlings and 
many of the sparrows found it particularly difficult), a new convention was 
called, and a new proposal was made and adopted. Henceforth all fledglings 
were required to attend special classes which would prepare them for classes 
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where they would study and acquire the wisdom of their forefathers. The 
old birds cheered, for this allowed more time for catching worms. 


Not all problems were solved, however, because the fledglings, although 
their feathers were not yet completely grown, fought one another savagely 
and damaged one another's egos unmercifully. The next convention, there- 
fore, wisely established prefledgling classes, at which the tiny fowl were 
taught to live amicably and thus be prepared for classes which would pre- 
pare them for classes which would enable them to study and to acquire the 
wisdom of their forefathers. Again the older birds applauded the decree, 
for they felt an ever-increasing need for more worms. 

What eventually happened the manuscript does not indicate, for the rest 
of it has been lost. Presumably classes were operated on younger and still 
younger levels (which were for the birds) until the parent birds became 
mere animated incubators and forgot how to care for their offspring. Another 
small fragment of a related manuscript indicates that one particularly addled 
sparrow suggested that the wrong birds were being taught. Instead of teach- 
ing the very young he proposed that it would have been better to teach the 
old birds to train fledglings properly. It is no wonder that this bit of lunacy 
wasn't considered, for how can any grown bird be distracted from the pursuit 
of worms? ML. Kk. 


You Should ..._ If we want to be truly Lutheran teachers, we must 

often restudy the doctrine of sanctification by faith 
and work out its implications for our daily practice. We teachers confuse 
this doctrine when we follow the sects by teaching and practicing a sanctifica- 
tion apart from faith, for by faith the holiness of Christ’s perfect life is imputed 
to us and incites us to holiness of life. Perhaps not all of the 70,000 who teach 
on Sundays and our 4,500 elementary and secondary teachers rightly under- 
stand this doctrine (and engage in valid practices). 

Mr. Superintendent, ask your Sunday school teachers at their next meeting 
to discuss what it is “to live like a Christian.” Be alert for thoughts which rely 
for holiness on the supposed righteousness of man’s work rather than rest on 
the righteousness which is by faith in the life of Christ. 

Mr. Principal, ask the members of your faculty, “How has Jesus redeemed 
you and your pupils?” The teachers will express their faith in the passive 
obedience of His suffering and death, but may omit the Savior's active obedi- 
ence, by which He compensated for our failure to do good works. 

The doctrine of the Christian’s righteousness by faith divides us from the 
sects. Our further concern here is this: Any neglect of the doctrines of the 
“righteousness of God” and of the sinfulness of man may cause Lutheran 
teachers to become mere moralizers. 

We must guard against any impatience with the Gospel, as if it were not 
the power of God to produce true holiness. Luther often complained, Ihr 
wollt immer so schnell in die Werke greifen (“You are always too anxious to 
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reach out for good works”). We, too, are prone to urge our pupils and to 
prod our members into outward manifestations of consecration. Our lessons 
and homilies often press them to pray, to evangelize, to tithe, that is, to per- 
form, without basing our appeal on the tender mercies of God. We are likely 
to mistake outward conformity for inner sanctification. 

Many of our lessons have you should as their central thought: You should 
be like Joseph. You should do as the Christ Child did at 12 in the temple and 
at Nazareth. You should listen like Mary of Bethany. You should follow the 
example of Jesus. Yet our you shoulds neither call for godly sorrow nor for 
increased faith and thus prevent rather than provoke a flow of the works of 
love. The child of God may wrongly suppose that when he has obeyed such 
urgings and scoldings holiness has come to him. But this is not that true 
holiness which faith bestows by imputing the holiness of Christ’s life. 

True sanctification grows by daily contrition and repentance; for “to live 
like a Christian” is this: The child of God daily drowns his old Adam by the 
Law and clings anew to the work of Christ in the Gospel. He rises with the 
Victor as a new man, disposed to live before God in holiness of life. (Baptism, 
Part IV) 

We expect an influx of the multitudes into our communion during the 
next decades. Lutheran education must rightly instruct them concerning the 
righteousness of God in Christ and continually stress the Scriptural doctrine of 
sanctification by faith. 

Let our church periodicals and devotional materials teach anew the active 
and passive obedience of Christ as the Christian’s true merit so that our 
members, new and old, cannot rely on the righteousness of man. 

Let the doctors of the church teach us again what sanctification is and 
how it progresses. Let them help us teachers to distinguish the right use of 
the Law after conversion and show us again how best to nurture the faith life 
of the child. 

Let panels of Lutheran teachers discuss before District conferences how 
they understand Luther’s words “I believe that I cannot... but the Holy Ghost 
... by the Gospel . . . sanctified . . . me in the true faith” and how they apply 
this to their teaching practices. Expor C. Srevine 


Action Research in During the summer of 1959 Concordia Teachers 
Chrchanel aiceiant College in River Forest hopes to present its 

first candidates for the master of arts degree in 
education. While the immediate objective of the master’s degree program 
at Concordia is to help in the advancement of the church’s educational pro- 
gram through development of “master teachers,” it is to be noted that there 
will be concomitant gains for Christian education. 


. One of the unique contributions of the graduate program at Concordia 
will be the stimulation and development of research in areas of Christian 
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education. While it is recognized that a fifth-year program of teacher educa- 
tion is not designed to prepare research scholars for the sole purpose of ex- 
ploring areas of the unknown through pure research, the graduate student will 
be assigned to carry out a project in his local community. Each student will 
make a careful analysis of the program of Christian education at the parish 
level and will probe for areas of strength and weakness as well as investigate 
trends and new practices in the area of Christian education. 

Candidates for the advanced degree will be required to conduct action 
research in an area related to the field of Christian education. The stimulus 
provides for an examination of present practices in a local area program and 
an opportunity to identify those procedures that should be changed to meet 
the needs and demands of our modern age. Contemplated studies are focused 
on immediate application, not on development of theory. 

It is hoped that the investigators involved in the research projects not only 
will develop deeper insights into their own specific program of Christian edu- 
cation but also will serve as leaders in local congregations and apply research 
techniques wherever they might prove helpful. 

The direct and indirect benefits of the fifth-year program will appeal to the 
professional educator. We look forward to the development of a body of 
research unique to the purposes of the Lutheran educational system. We look 
forward to the time when the use of the T test, the Chi Square, and the 
analysis of covariance will make their contribution to the improvement of 
procedures in Christian education. Victor C. KRAUSE 


Postscript on Even though you may not be one of the persons 
>» to whom a “Note for Teachers” was addressed 

in the March issue of LurHERAN EDUCATION, you 
have probably read it anyway. You are a member, or at least an interested 
friend, of the Missouri Synod. You know that the subject of student recruit- 
ment for professional training will be an important issue at the coming con- 
vention in San Francisco. The doors are open so wide in so many directions 
that the opportunities seem almost overwhelming. Only wisdom from on high 
can lead us to the right decisions, and these will require unwavering faith in 
the promises of God and the courage to take Him at His word. 

Whatever the directions may be, they will be related to considerations of 
manpower and the means for producing it. What does it involve? Again and 
for always a recognition that stewardship is our accountability to God for the 
time and the talents and the treasures He has given us for use in His service. 
These responsibilities are inseparable, the one not excluding the other. Your 
task and mine is to practice them in proper balance and to teach them to others 
entrusted to us for instruction. 

Synod will need money for expansion and increased facilities. Perhaps 
20 to 30 million dollars above the prevailing regular budgets are needed over 
the next five years. If so, let’s give it, and teach others to give it. Where and 
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how it is to be applied will be the decision of equally responsible Christians. 
Question: What if we have a depression? Answer: A depression of what? 
Synod, meaning the church, needs talents. Let’s give ours and teach 
others to give theirs. Take a look at the current statistics, and then let your 
vision extend to new vistas and new horizons. You will come to the inevitable 
conclusion that we must double our output of professional workers, not in 
20 years but as soon as the training period permits. Remember that we speak 
not only of elementary schools or of pulpits or of missions but also of high 
school and college teachers. If we need twice as many students, we need 
twice as many professors. And when we think of quality as well as quantity, 
the stewardship of talent may be more difficult than the stewardship of money. 
Synod, speaking in the name of the Lord, needs your time and mine. How 
much time have we left? Must we not, in all of this, be overcome with a feel- 
ing of urgency for ourselves personally and for the world and the church? 
God sent His Son in “the fullness of the time.” In a similar sense today may 
be the fullness of the time for our church, with the way prepared for the Mis- 
souri Synod to carry out every phase of the Great Commission as never before 
in her history. Let’s take time to think about it and to act upon it — at home 
and at the convention. And because it takes time and talent and money, 
a full stewardship in proportionate balance is needed to double the supply of 
pastors and teachers. We must begin now. This is the time! S. J. Rota 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— The object of teaching a child is to enable him to get along without his 
teacher. — ELBERT HUBBARD 


— The only people you should try to “get even with” are those who have 
helped you. 

— Patience will do wonders, but it was not much help to the fellow who 
planted an orange grove in Maine. 

—To keep young, associate much with young people. To get old in 
a hurry, try keeping up with them. 

— Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. To some people it’s a total 
stranger. 

— Dime: A dollar with the taxes taken out. 

— Let us so live that when we die, even the undertaker will be sorry. 

Marx TwaIn 

— Kindness is still the one commodity of which you can spend freely more 
than you earn. 

— Training means learning the rules. Experience means that you are 
getting wise to the exceptions, 

— Knowledge is awareness that fire will burn: Wisdom is remembrance 


of the blister. 


— If you've lived long enough to learn that there are many questions to 
which nobody has the final answer, you’re becoming educated! 


— Every community has at least one poor soul who will do all the work if 
given a few chairmanships. 


The Proper Use of Law and Gospel Makes Christian 
Education Properly Christian 


Harry G. Comer 


This is a big subject. The first and 
proper thing to do is to strive for 
definition. The Law, as we shall 
speak of it . . . is not the judicial or 
political law given by God through 
Moses to the people of Israel (which 
Law was to protect their integrity as 
a nation which worshiped God); nor 
is it the Ceremonial Law, which me- 
diated grace to those whom the Moral 
Law condemned (which Law, too, 
was to regulate their worship of God 
and keep them separate and distinct 
from the heathen nations round about 
them). The Law, as we shall speak 
of it, is the Moral Law. This Law, 
first written in man’s heart, then re- 
vealed through Moses as the immu- 
table will of God, was summarized 
by Jesus Christ. This Law speaks to 
man and tells him that he is under 
God and responsible to Him, saying, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” (Luke 10:27) 


The Lutheran Confessions say, “We 
believe, teach, and confess that the 
Law is properly a divine doctrine, 
which teaches what is right and pleas- 
ing to God and reproves everything 
that is sin and contrary to God’s will.” 
(FC Ep v. 2) 

The Gospel, not written in the heart 
of man, is the gracious revelation of 
what God has done for men to save 
them. The Gospel is also the gracious 
power of God unto salvation to all 
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who receive it. The Lutheran Con- 
fessions say, “The Gospel is properly 
such a doctrine as teaches what man, 
who has not observed the Law and 
therefore is condemned by it, is to 
believe, namely, that Christ expiated 
and has made satisfaction for all sins, 
and has obtained for him, without 
merit of his own, forgiveness of sins, 
righteousness that avails before God, 
and eternal life.” (Ibid. v. 4) 


Law and Gospel are alike in that 
both are God’s Word to be applied 
to people everywhere, including 
Christians, and are found in both the 
Old and New Testaments. 


It is a most important faculty for 
teachers of the Word of God to be 
able rightly to distinguish, teach, and 
apply Law and Gospel. Luther, in his 
Commentary on Galatians, tells us 
that the constant temptation confronts 
Christians to “turn Moses into Christ, 
and Christ into Moses.” Luther also 
says, “It seems a small matter to 
mingle the Law and Gospel, faith and 
works, but it creates more mischief 
than man’s brain can conceive. To 
mix Law and Gospel not only clouds 
the knowledge of grace, it cuts out 
Christ altogether.” The Lutheran 
Confessions speak out clearly for the 
proper distinction of Law and Gospel. 
“We believe, teach, and confess that 
the distinction between Law and Gos- 
pel is to be maintained in the Church 
with great diligence as an especially 
brilliant light, by which, according to 
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the admonition of St. Paul, the Word 
of God is rightly divided.” (Ibid. v. 1) 

It is therefore evident that the 
proper use of the Law and Gospel in 
Christian education is a very serious 
consideration. If children were only, 
and Luther’s famous phrase fits here, 
oxen and asses, we would have no 
problem. But children are people, 
created by God and unto God, meant 
to live in fellowship with God. They 
are not beings who need only to be 
fixed up with a little dose of moraliz- 
ing now and then, to be inspired to 
do good and stay on the right track. 
Parents and teachers become only 
frustrated (shall we say as frustrated 
as termites on a brick wall?) when 
they try to deal with children on the 
assumption that all one needs to do is 
to tell them what the right thing to do 
is and then insist that they do it. The 
real truth about man is that he is 
“bent” in another direction entirely. 

Our basic human difficulty is not 
ignorance of what is the right thing 
to do. That we know, though imper- 
fectly, and our conscience is preach- 
ing to us every day from the Law 
written in our hearts. Our real trou- 
ble is an inner inability to do or even 
desire to do what is right for the right 
reason. It isn’t that natural man can 
never do anything which conforms to 
the will of God. Natural man has a 
certain ability to live in conformity 
with a moral code or to obey a system 
of laws. Yet please God or do His 
will from the proper motivation, man 
cannot. T. S. Eliot, in Murder in 
the Cathedral, describes this natural 
“bent-inwardness” of man when he 
says, “The last temptation is the great- 
est treason: to do the right deed for 
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the wrong reason.” Our problem lies 
deep in our own corrupt and unregen- 
erate nature. 

It is much easier and often quicker 
simply to lay down the Law and hope 
that it will somehow stick than to 
venture upon the right and proper 
task of teaching what the Gospel is 
and what Christian doctrine means 
for the whole of life. To remain on 
the level of morals is less demanding 
of one’s own understanding of the 
Christian faith and the power of the 
Gospel to regenerate and make new. 
But one cannot get by the Law what 
can be gotten only by the Gospel. 
The Christian life or the Christian 
standard of conduct is not a natural 
possibility for any person; it is a su- 
pernatural possibility to be realized 
only through the redemptive power 
of Jesus Christ working in human per- 
sons through the Gospel. To impress 
upon a person his duty to live up to 
the Christian standard and leave him 
ignorant of the power of the Gospel, 
which alone makes him aware of how 
that standard is possible of fulfilment, 
is as absurd (to use James D. Smart’s 
illustration, The Teaching Ministry of 
the Church) as to order a man to re- 
move two feet of snow from 100 feet 
of sidewalk and give him no shovel 
with which to do it. To be satisfied 
with someone who acts like a Chris- 
tian with no concern about whether 
the person is a Christian at all is cer- 
tainly an attitude unworthy of Chris- 
tian educators. To offer any sort of 
do-it-yourself religion is unthinkable. 
Of course, such religion appeals to the 
pride of man, but it will wrap him in 
a suffocating fog of self-righteousness 
and conceit. 
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The central issue, then, becomes 
this: We cannot establish a right re- 
lationship with God through some- 
thing we can do by works; we can be 
put into a right relationship with God 
only by an act of God, by something 
God does. Holy Scripture affirms this 
dramatic fact and act when St. Paul 
says, “But God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners [were powerless to help our- 
selves], Christ died for us” (Rom. 
5:8). Scripture heaps up the evidence 
that God made Christ to be sin for us, 
who Himself knew nothing of sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him; that if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature with the 
matchless vigor of Christ’s own life 
within him; that the past is finished 
and gone, the old law of sin and death 
has no dominion over him, everything 
has become new and fresh. 


Note the unique and tremendous 
fact here. It isn’t merely that God has 
removed the guilt or canceled the 
penalty of our sins: surely that, but 
God has changed us completely. Our 
sins are not simply washed off the 
same old person, but the person him- 
self is different in a new and vital re- 
lationship with God. God gives us 
His life when we had only death. We 
are restored to personal fellowship 
with God Himself by His doing some- 
thing to us. By the power of His love 
He has “reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 5:18). God ac- 
quits sinners, but not as a judge might 
do with the good advice that they go 
and sin no more. God gives the en- 
abling power which changes the heart 


of the believer and sets a new direc- 
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tion to his love, making it possible 
that they which live should not live 
unto themselves, or by themselves, 
but unto Him, and by Him, who died 
for all and rose again. So the shift 
in the Christian’s very being and life 
is away from what he is able to do or 
not able to do to what God is able in 
Christ to do in him. “I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” (Gal. 2:20) 


St. Paul speaks specifically of this 
enabling power in Phil. 2:13: “For it 
is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure.” 
The Gospel works in the child of God 
both to will and to do. The child of 
God rests his faith upon the fact that 
his standing with God is not a matter 
of what he has done or is able to do 
but of what Christ has done and can 
do. The child of God no longer lives 
by keeping the Law, but by faith in 
the Son of God, who kept the Law 
for him. The child of God is a new 
man who in Christ is free from the 
curse, the threats, and the demands of 
the Law, free to do what he wants to 
do, that is, what Christ in him wants 


to do. “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us,” St. Paul affirms. The 
RSV uses the word “controls.” The 


picture here is that the very spring of 
our actions is the love of Christ. His 
love compels us, motivates us. This 
means more than the glib phrase so 
often used, viz., “because Christ loved 
us so, now we are to love Him and 
give evidence of that love by doing 
good works.” The Christian teacher 
should be careful about how glibly 
he says: “See how much Jesus loved 
you. Now you must love Him, too,” 
because the spring of our love is not 
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found in us, a spring which flows 
when touched by His love. The fact 
is, our love is not intensified or pu- 
rified or sanctified. The love we are 
speaking of does not originate in us, 
and it is not determined by us. The 
love which goes back to God does not 
grow in our garden, as Augustine sug- 
gests. Luther puts it in this way that 
God’s love overflows our lives, and 
we love. 

The Christian teacher by the same 
token should be careful about how 
easily he says: “See how much Jesus 
loved you. Now you must do good 
works out of gratitude for what He 
has done for you.” Do we do good 
works out of gratitude or do we do 
them with gratitude? In fact, isn't it 
more proper to say that we will do 
good works than that we must do 
them? The basic question is still the 
spring of our actions. The Christian 
does good works because he is a new 
creature, and his works are really 
God’s. “We love Him, because He 
first loved us” (1 John 4:19). The love 
of Christ (Christ’s love for us) is a 
power which reaches deep into life 
and creates love in a human heart. 
Christ Himself is the source of our 
love, working by the Holy Spirit 
through Word and Sacrament. The 
great victories of the Christian are 
not built on the feeble and variable 
affections of his own love. 

The love of Christ makes the Chris- 
tian tick and triumph. The Christian 
life is not what he may be able to do 
by or with the help of God, in the 
sense that God, having saved him, 
now gives him a new chance with His 
aid and assistance to work his own 
way. Whatever the Christian in faith 
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is, is the fruit of the transforming, 
enabling power of God’s grace and 
love. In our prayers we should use 
stronger words than help. Make, 
teach, enable, give, guide are strong 
verbs, which mean much more than 
the commonly used phrase of “help 
us. 

Christian teachers, therefore, should 
understand clearly the distinctive pur- 
poses of the Law and teach these 
purposes clearly. We Lutherans de- 
fine three purposes of the Law. The 
first purpose serves to curb or restrain. 
Luther points up this use of the Law 
when he says that it is for children 
and rebellious people. Though the 
Christian is not under the Law, the 
Law is, so to speak, under the Chris- 
tian. In any moment when he falls 
from the high level of life in faith and 
love, he falls back into the Law. Inso- 
far as we are Christians and are led 
by the Spirit of God, the Law is not 
necessary. But insofar as we rebel and 
are not so led, the Law remains to 
restrain us, to condemn our actions, 
and drive us back to Christ. 


The second purpose of the Law 
serves as a mirror. It convicts us, and 
continually throws our unacceptable 
righteousness into bold relief. “It is 
to the glory of God,” Luther said, 
“that He makes us enemies of our- 
selves.” The Law convicts and con- 
demns us and shows us our need of 
a Savior. In his Catechism, Luther 
lets us know that we are both right- 
eous and at the same time sinful. In 
answer to the question about the 
significance of Holy Baptism, Luther 
answers: “It signifies that the old 
Adam in us is to be drowned and 
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destroyed by daily sorrow and repent- 
ance, together with all sins and evil 
lusts, and that again the new man 
should daily come forth and arise, 
that shall live in the presence of God 
in righteousness and purity forever.” 

The third purpose of the Law serves 
as a rule or guide. The Christian 
should never be deluded for a moment 
into believing that he can justify him- 
self through his own feeble or stren- 
uous efforts to obey God’s Law. Cer- 
tainly the Christian will strive to place 
his trust solely in Christ and not in 
any moral strivings or works of his 
own. Yet, as Luther strongly em- 
phasized, “our faith in Christ does 
not free us from works, but only from 
false opinions concerning works.” The 
Christian, as he walks by faith, natu- 
rally walks the path traced by the 
Law. 

If we live by the Law, then we 
must be judged by the Law, and the 
judgment is utter condemnation be- 
cause of our sinful nature. If we live 
by the grace of God in Christ, then 
we have the righteousness that is by 
faith, and we are free from the curse 
of the Law and its demands. The Law 
has no power over us, it cannot con- 
demn us, but it will serve us daily in 
driving us to Christ and in guiding 
us in the new life that we live in 
Christ. However, there must be no 
confusing or mingling of the two. We 
live either by the Law or by grace. 
This fact is brought out clearly by 
another saying of Luther. “There are 
three things that everyone must know 
to be saved. First, he must know 
what he ought to do and what he 
must leave undone. Then, as he dis- 
covers that it is impossible for him to 
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do it or leave it undone in his own 
strength, he must know where to seek 
and find the power that will enable 
him to do his duty. And, in the third 
place, he must know how to seek and 
obtain that enabling power.” 


The child of God is just before God, 
completely righteous. At the same 
time he is a child of Adam. This 
means tension. He lives in the Spirit, 
but he still has his flesh, his corrupt 
nature which constantly pulls him 
down and away from God and which 
tempts him to live fleshly and inde- 
pendently of God, dependent on his 
own resources. Since his fleshly na- 
ture is a constant menace, the Chris- 
tian requires the Law in order that 
he may be shown his sin and be re- 
minded of the just wrath of God on 
sin. But the Christian is no longer 
under the bondage of the Law. He is 
free to do the will of God. He is a 
new man and desires to do only holy 
works. But that which he would, he 
cannot, and that which he would not, 
that he does (Rom. 7:14-25). Accord- 
ing to his old Adam he is always a 
sinner and wants to do only what is 
displeasing to God. He is, in that 
famous phrase, simul iustus et pec- 
cator (simultaneously just and a sin- 
ner). But he is also peccator et simul 
iustus (a sinner and at the same time 
just). He is a child of God. Born of 
the Holy Spirit, he strives upward 
toward God. He is not half sinner 
and half saint. He is at one and the 
same time both sinner and saint. He 
needs the Law as a curb, a mirror, 
and a rule. He has foolish notions as 
to what good works are, he invents 
his own works and esteems these 
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higher than the good works which 
God has prescribed. So since the 
Christian never ceases to have his 
corrupt fleshly nature and to be 
wearied by it, he must always hear 
out the Law. But when he hears out 
the Law, recognizes his own corrupt 
nature, and bows in humble contrition 
before God, renouncing his own right- 
eousness, he must hear the Gospel as 
persistently as he has heard the Law. 
The Law says bluntly, “Love or die. 
You have no choice.” The Gospel as- 
sures him, “You are reborn and free. 
Therefore love.” The Law cannot 
produce the new life of the child of 
God. Only the Gospel can do that. 
The Christian heart is always a battle- 
ground, and his life is always in ten- 
sion. His every activity is under the 
Word of God, Law and Gospel. 
How does all of this find practical 
application in the life of a child? We 
want to introduce you to Mary, who 
is a sixth grader in what we hope is 
a typical Lutheran elementary school. 
During these early years of her life 
the Word of God has come to her in 
both Law and Gospel. This Word has 
awakened within her “a sense of 
ought” and an awakened conscience. 
Feeling the presence of sin within her- 
self, she faces the fearful possibility 
of God’s anger, of taking the wrong 
turn and being utterly alone, alienated 
from God. Feeling an awakening 
sense of responsibility about her own 
life in relation to God as a living Per- 
son, who acts in human affairs, and as 
she learns what God requires of her 
as a person under His just demands, 
she cannot but feel a deep sense of 
guilt for all the ways in which she 
has failed to be the person God in- 
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tends her to be. If Mary does not 
know guilt, she does not know God. 
In this brokenness of relationship and 
estrangement, she cannot but cry, 
“Lord, have mercy!” 

Every day Mary must make up her 
mind about right and wrong. Faced 
with the demands of God, shall she 
try to live by the Law? If she does, 
she will be driven deeper into despair. 
At this point her Baptism and the Gos- 
pel makes all the difference in the 
world, for it is God’s guarantee to 
Mary that He accepts her, that He 
puts her within the new relationship 
of acceptance. Mary, resting her faith 
upon the promises of the Gospel, does 
not strive for acceptance, but she 
strives within acceptance. Mary is no 
longer faced with demands, but pre- 
sented with a gift, an accomplished 
fact, the end of alienation. Her mem- 
bership in the family of God is a free 
gift which she accepts in faith. Her 
achievements and the goodness of her 
life did not earn this gift; neither did 
her blunders and her badness dis- 
qualify her from receiving it. Like 
the newborn infant who does nothing 
to bring about its birth, Mary accom- 
plished nothing to make God accept 
or reject her. God accepted her as His 
child simply because He wanted to, 
and for no other reason. And on this 
wonderful truth of the Gospel Mary 
rests her case. 

This is the place of new beginning 
each day for Mary. Through Christ 


she is a new creation, a new person 


standing on new ground. Through 


repentance and faith she becomes a 
new person every day. 

Mary’s questions about her respon- 
sible life will not disappear, and she 
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will still have to make up her mind 
about right and wrong. But because 
she is a new and responsible person, 
she deals with her own problems and 
works out her own answers. This does 
not mean that she is alone without the 
fellowship and witness of fellow 
Christians and the Word of God. Liv- 
ing free from the Law, she stands 
under the Word of God, a Word 
which no longer says to her, “Do thus 
and so, and you shall live.” The Gos- 
pel makes no such demands, gives no 
new rules. The Gospel has made her 
reborn and free. Therefore she loves, 
and therefore she does. 

The problems which Mary faces 
arise in her own situation and may be 
different in most of their details from 
anyone else’s. So also her anwsers may 
well be unlike anyone else’s. She no 
longer lives under what God requires, 
but under the fact of what she has 
been made. She firmly believes and 
trusts that she is dead to sin and alive 
to God in Jesus Christ. Any legal re- 
quirement which she now feels con- 
strained to fulfill would only place her 
back under the old yoke of bondage 
of the Law and make of her Christ 
a Moses. 

Mary’s life will not be perfect. The 
Law will convict her of her sin and 
shortcoming. The Gospel will assure 
her of the riches she has in Christ. 
In constant awareness that again and 
again she misses in intention and 
deed, she trusts that God’s mercy is 
not turned on and off again accord- 
ing to what she does or does not do, 
but remains ever constant. In her 
Baptism “God concluded a covenant 
with her,” to use Luther's phrase, 
and Mary claims this covenant in 
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faith. She has ceased to seek her own 
glory and righteousness in order to 
seek and pray for what God will give 
her. Her life is in Christ, and she 
stands joyfully before her God in pos- 
session of the righteousness and power 
of Christ. The love of Christ moti- 
vates her and enables her to do the 
will of God, working in her life what 
the Law cannot do. This life is her 
vocation, her calling by God. She has 
not been called to a gradual and 
painstaking moral improvement, but 
to the nature that is bestowed by God, 
not through impossible demands, but 
through mercy. God has accepted and 
reconciled Mary to Himself. This is 
what Mary, sixth grader, baptized and 
believing Christian, is after all. 
Christian teachers who are true to 
their task will never attempt to get by 
the Gospel what may be gotten only 
by the Law or get by the Law what 
may be gotten only by the Gospel. 
We may teach the Gospel and apply 
the Law when we ought rather to 
teach the Law and apply the Gospel. 
What we apply is the motivating, en- 
abling power. Our children are Chris- 
tians who are to live responsibly under 
the power of the Gospel. It takes a 
great deal of faith to trust the power 
of the Gospel in the lives of children 
who are striving for independence and 
the right to be persons in their own 
right. We may speak so winsomely 
of the power of the Gospel in the 
classroom, but once the children are 
in the hallway or on the playground 
we hit them with the Law. The 
teacher who desires conformity and 
somehow needs to have everbody re- 
spond in the same way to the same 
situation may revert to the use of the 
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Law. Teachers who want quick re- 
sults or who want the appearance of 
good conduct will often lay down the 
Law. But Christians must have free- 
dom to do what they will do and 
make decisions under the power of 
the Gospél when faith meets the par- 
ticular situation. Children are to have 
opportunity to grow daily in their re- 
sponsible place under the Word of 
God. Always the Christian teacher 
must be sensitive to this question, 
“Why do my children do what they 
do?” 

Every now and then we hear of in- 
stances in which children from Chris- 
tian classrooms were questioned with 
the result that it was discovered that 
many “were not sure their sins were 
forgiven and not certain of going to 
heaven.” Public schools do not have 
this problem. They may use the law 
(man-made rules and regulations), 
and if they get a certain morality, they 
rejoice. How terrible it is to use the 
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Law of God to get morality and obe- 
dience in the Christian school and 
then to be satisfied with that! 

We may be sure that Satan is really 
pleased when one acts like a Christian 
but in fact is actually a counterfeit 
who tries to live by the Law. It is one 
thing to get well-behaved, moral chil- 
dren (and what we've got are Phar- 
isees) and quite another thing to get 
evangelical Christians. Consciously or 
unconsciously, there is constant temp- 
tation to legalism, to a reversion to 
that lower level of life where we have 
only a form of godliness, but are 
denying the power thereof. Shall we 
say that we should endeavor by the 
Holy Spirit of God to “purge out 
therefore the old leaven . . . for even 
Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed for 
us” (1 Cor. 5:7)? Proper teaching of 
the Law and Gospel will, under God, 
make our Christian educational agen- 
cies what they are in name and what 
God would have them be in fact. 


To my mind, the great majority of high-school students should be direct- 
ing their studies toward some definite end. The vocational goal may change 
as the student matures, but those who have a goal are far better off than the 
others. These are the committed students, and ideally they should constitute 
the entire student body. If this were the case, many of the justifiable criticisms 
of the soft high-school programs would disappear, for it is the program of 
the uncommitted students which is usually without rhyme or reason, a jumble 
which produces no challenge to any aptitude or talent. The program of the 
boy concentrating on machine shop work is not a soft program; neither is the 
program of the girl aiming to be a first-class stenographer. In the schools 
where these subjects are well taught, hard work and high standards or pre- 


cision go hand-in-hand. . . . 


The academically talented ought, in the national interest, to be identified 
in the eighth grade at least; they ought to be persuaded to take a tough 
program of mathematics, science, and foreign languages which would require 
fifteen to twenty hours of homework each week of the school year; they ought 
to be guided to enter a tough program in a university or college and, if they 
have limited means, enabled to do so by means of a scholarship. 


James B. Conant 


A Child with Problems 


Mary BruMMER 


“Alone and afraid in a world I never 
made.” These are words which de- 
scribe well the feelings of little Alice 
when she enrolled in a new school 
one January morning. 

Alice had reason to feel alone and 
afraid, for in her short life of just 
six years she had braved many of the 
gigantic experiences of growing up — 
alone. The first few years of her 
life as a homeless infant deprived her 
of much of the tender, loving care 
given a wanted baby. Only the ab- 
solute necessities of life were pro- 
vided her. However, she was priv- 
ileged to be adopted into a home that 
had been childless. Her troubles were 
apparently over. 

But when the time came for her to 
enroll in first grade, her world of 
peace was crushed. The shattered 
nerves that had been three years 
mending were still not strong enough 
to accept all the restrictions placed 
upon her. It was not unusual for her 
to be punished in school by isolation 
from the group—in a dark closet. 
Even the corporal punishment was 
easier to take than that. Then, as so 
easily happens, the other children in 
the school found that it was fun to 
tease her — to see her become excited. 
Her parents, feeling that they should 
not interfere with the school, did not 
take her complaints seriously. Her 
little mind could not cope with the 
problems. In self-defense Alice 
stopped thinking, stopped feeling. It 
was easier that way. Wisely the par- 
ents now sought psychiatric aid. 

After about a month and a half of 
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special care the psychiatrist suggested 
that while weekly visits to the Mental 
Health Clinic would be necessary for 
a long time, Alice should return to 
school. It would have to be a dif- 
ferent school, however, where she 
could make a new beginning. 

It was at this time that Alice was 
enrolled in a Lutheran school. Feel- 
ing afraid, unloved, unwanted, too 
troubled to think, she was guided into 
her new classroom. 

In the classroom it was easy for 
Alice to daydream and to withdraw as 
completely as possible from the group. 
Looking out the window helped her 
to “get out.” Almost constant thumb- 
sucking and rocking helped too. These 
actions were tolerated by the teacher 
who understood them as symptoms of 
deep personal problems. Alice was 
accepted as she was. Changes in 
outward behavior symptoms could 
only come when inner turmoil would 
lessen. After many months she “dis- 
covered” (under guidance) that she 
could speak more clearly without the 
thumb in her mouth. Rocking con- 
tinued as an outlet, but with less 
frequency. 

Alice felt that everyone was against 
her —out to get her. Consequently 
she avoided everyone as much as pos- 
sible. When she had to be near chil- 
dren, she would poke, push, pull, 
grab, pinch, spit. For all the chil- 
dren the classroom became a real test 
laboratory for exercising Christian pa- 
tience and kindness. 

For the first week the only emotion 
Alice displayed to her teacher was one 
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of fear. With head down, but eying 
her constantly, Alice flinched when- 
ever the teacher came near. This con- 
dition continued in a diminishing 
degree for several months. As much 
as possible, the teacher was slow and 
deliberate in moving about the room, 
especially when she came near Alice. 
Gradually Alice learned that the near- 
ness of the teacher was not necessarily 
menacing to her person. For several 
weeks all correction by the teacher 
regarding Alice’s behavior to others 
was done with a smile. She was often 
told: “I like you. I’m so glad to have 
you in this room.” 


Alice’s attention span was extremely 
short — two or three minutes at most. 
Very gradually this span was length- 
ened until, after a little more than 
two years, it has increased to at least 
five minutes. Whenever possible, di- 
rections for seatwork were given while 
the teacher was standing near Alice’s 
desk and pointing to the places in the 
workbook or paper that were under 
discussion. 


At first Alice ate — chewed and 
swallowed — pencils, crayons, era- 
sers, paper, anything and everything! 
Chewing gum was gradually accepted 
as a substitute. A supply was always 
available at the teacher’s desk. The 
other children in the room were not 
disturbed by this as it was explained 
to them that the gum was to Alice as 
cough drops were to them at times. 
Then, too, they were never directly 
forbidden to chew gum. The only 
restriction was that it must be chewed 
politely so that no one could notice it. 


When coloring a picture, Alice 
would begin in the normal way by 
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using various bright colors. But she 
could not finish the picture — it took 
too much thinking. A black crayon 
was invariably used to cover the en- 
tire paper. Sometimes the teacher 
was able to obtain the picture before 
it was blackened and post it on the 
bulletin board. Alice learned that her 
pictures could be pretty too. Several 
months later she learned to draw her 
own pictures — to be brave enough to 
let her feelings come out on paper. 
Even “bad” thoughts could be ex- 
pressed this way. 

Her extreme insecurity, her fear of 
being “trapped” in the classroom, 
caused her to want to move about 
constantly. She could never be ex- 
pected to stand in line or even to sit 
quietly for a long time. She found 
most of her outlet in rocking and after 
some time in walking about the room. 
She was given almost complete free- 
dom in this respect. Only when her 
class was reciting, was she required to 
stay in one place. 

Many days she would sleep for as 
much as 30 minutes at a time. This 
also was permitted as her night sleep 
was disturbed by fitful dreams and 
fear. Her naps at school helped re- 
lieve tension for the remainder of 
the day. 

It was of real importance for Alice 
to feel that her parents loved one 
another and that they loved her. This 
feeling that they loved her did not 
exist when she came to her new 
school. She felt that they had let her 
down. Only after she had accepted 
her teacher as loving her, did she 
make herself the recipient of the love 
of her parents. It was important for 
her to know that they loved her for 
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what she was — that they would not 
reject her for the way she acted. To 
test that love, she would often try not 
to please them. Yet she needed love 
most when she was most unlovable. 

Disturbed children may be afraid 
of themselves. They need to know 
that their emotions won't get away 
with them — that the teacher can be 
depended upon to help keep them in 
check. Alice, too, needed to know 
that fair, restrictive discipline must 
exist in the classroom. She needed to 
know especially that her own emo- 
tional reactions were not all wrong — 
that the teacher understood her feel- 
ings. A simple “I know how you feel” 
often helped quiet her. 

Slow progress scholastically was a 
natural consequence of her condition. 
So much energy was used to build 
a wall of defense against the world 
that little energy was left for learning. 

To some children learning repre- 
sents a loss of infantile pleasures. For 
example, some disturbed children 
have been found to work best with 
one hand firmly grasping a lollipop. 
Usually Alice could do better work 
when she was close enough to touch 
her teacher — to rest the book on the 
teacher’s lap or to lean very close to 
her. This was always permitted when 
she desired it. 

At first, the classroom itself was 
a source of potential danger to Alice 
because of her previously unpleasant 
experience. As a result of the closet 
punishment, she was intensely fearful 
of the coatroom and the toilet rooms. 
Every child was considered a poten- 
tial enemy. 

Happily the children did not re- 


main “enemies.” It was explained to 
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them that Alice had been sick — so 
sick that she had been in the hospital 
for a long time. Now she was in 
a new school, and she needed new 
friends. Catching the teacher’s atti- 
tude that Alice was a special little girl 
to be loved and helped, they were 
anxious to do their share in making 
her happy. Gradually Alice learned 
that the classroom was safe, that the 
teacher loved her at all times, that 
the children were not her enemies. 

When spring came with its warm, 
pleasant days and the children were 
all expected to participate in outdoor 
activities, Alice had another bridge 
to cross. Her old fears returned. In 
her eyes one could see terror when 
going out to the playground. It was 
real bravery when she took her teach- 
ers hand and joined the group in 
“Farmer in the Dell.” Here again the 
children helped her climb over the 
wall of fear. Alice was chosen to be 
one of the “characters” of the game. 
Now she knew she was safe! Usually 
Alice was ready to go out to play 
after that. When the old feelings of 
fear returned, she would break away 
from the game, run to her teacher, 
throw her arms around her and say, 
“I like you.” Then, certain that all 
was well, she would return to the 
game. 

The part of the day that Alice re- 
laxed most was the music period. Her 
favorite song was “Jesus Loves Me, 
Jesus Loves Me.” Because she could 
forget her fears when she heard music, 
there was much singing throughout 
the day. She loved the records used 
for rhythms too. They gave her the 
opportunity to express herself with 
free bodily movements. 
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Stealing has been a real problem 
for the girl. Whenever anything was 
missing in the room, it was almost 
certain to be discovered in Alice’s 
desk. This presented the biggest 
problem in her relations with her 
classmates. Her teacher was kept 
alert making as many such discoveries 
as privately as possible. 

At first Alice lied constantly about 
little as well as big things. But when 
she found out that it: was safe to tell 
the truth, she conquered the habit 
almost completely. Here, as with 
most behavior problems, her teacher 
used a very positive approach. In- 
stead of saying, “Do not lie! You are 
naughty when you do,” she said: “We 
always tell the truth. Even when we 
are bad, we tell the truth so that our 
teachers and parents can help us 
when we are in trouble.” It was 
important to carry through on the 
thought of helping her. She was not 
scolded or punished for the troubles 
she truthfully admitted. When she 
was openly breaking the rules, how- 
ever, she expected the same treatment 
as the others. As she began to im- 
prove, she quietly set up test situa- 
tions of disobedience to see if she was 
included in the comforting, protective 
discipline of the room. 

Any teacher who finds a little 
“Alice” in her room faces a tremen- 
dous challenge as well as a marvelous 
opportunity to bring the “rock-like” 
security of Christ’s love to a soul that 
has had far more than a fair share of 
unstableness; an opportunity to wit- 
ness what love and patience can do. 
The teacher must never think of her- 
self as a one-person psychological 
clinic! Rather she will work closely 
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with specialists in the field of mental 
health. By reading she will increase 
her own knowledge of mental health. 
She will report facts rather than sub- 
jective opinions of the child’s be- 
havior and attitudes when consulting 
the specialists. The child’s tests and 
background records will be studied 
carefully. Frequently the I. Q. tests 
given in school will not give an 
accurate picture of the child’s true 
abilities. The psychologist has a bet- 
ter opportunity to get this informa- 
tion. He should be consulted. 

Alice had very little respect for 
herself when she came. It was nec- 
essary for her teacher to develop op- 
portunities for her to succeed. These 
opportunities came especially in the 
music period and in doing simple 
“housekeeping” tasks in the room. 
Success in even these simplest, easiest 
tasks helped rebuild her shattered 
ego. Schoolwork that was beyond her 
capabilities was not expected of her. 
Simple workbooks were frequently 
used. The children in her class were 
enthusiastic about her minor successes, 
and she was encouraged to keep try- 
ing. The entire class believed that it 
was all right to make mistakes, for 
mistakes can help us learn. The im- 
portant thing is to try to do one’s best. 

One of the happiest weeks Alice 
had was the week when the Bible 
story of the Pharisee and the publican 
was taught. Every morning she was 
reminded that God loves even bad 
people. When we tell Him we are 
sorry, He says, “T still love you. You 
are still My friend.” To her, God was 
not someone of whom to be afraid. 
She knew that He was displeased with 
sin. But she knew above all that He 
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understood how hard it was for her 
to be good, and He loved her so much 
that He sent Jesus to take away her 
badness. 

Little could have been accom- 
plished without the wholehearted 
co-operation of parents and teacher. 
Visits and telephone calls provided 
frequent contact. An attitude of com- 
plete frankness and confidence existed. 
The parents’ fears were allayed some- 
what by these contacts. More espe- 
cially was comfort and encouragement 
found in the Word of God. Together 
the parents and teacher said with 
St. Paul, “I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me,” and 
again, “Forgetting those things which 
are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before.” 

Jesus has become a very important 
member of Alice’s family. Every day 
there is a special visit with Him just 
before bedtime. Maybe sometime she 
will be helped by these “visits” to 
sleep the night through—to sleep 
without haunting, terrifying dreams. 
She sometimes tells her teacher, 
“Daddy gets scared at night. I tell 
him Jesus takes care of him.” Her 
teacher knows that she actually 
means, “I get scared at night. Daddy 
tells me Jesus is there.” 

It has been two and one-half years 
since Alice enrolled in the Lutheran 
school. She still goes to the Mental 
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Health Clinic in her home town for 
weekly therapy. Her problems are 
far from settled. But each new vic- 
tory puts her a little closer to her goal. 
If she continues to learn adequately, 
if she continues to improve in her 
relationships with others, if she con- 
tinues to improve emotionally, Alice 
will be able to continue in a normal 
school situation. If not, or if her 
presence in the room takes up so 
much of the teacher's time and energy 
that her teaching of the group is hin- 
dered, Alice will have to be enrolled 
in a special school. 

Her parents and teacher do not 
know yet what the final outcome 
will be. They do know that every 
step “up” brings her closer to the 
goal of a normal adult life within the 
accepted framework of society. Her 
teacher and classmates have had the 
blessed privilege of helping her to 
take some of those first steps “up.” 
Through this experience they have 
learned ever better the power of God 
as He gives His aid both directly and 
through His people. Alice has learned 
to sing with confidence, “Jesus loves 
me.” The confidence she has gained 
in one area of life will help her con- 
quer in other areas. Christian pa- 
tience and understanding of her prob- 
lems have brought hope to her and 
to her family. By the grace of God 
their hopes can become realities. 


A FEW FACTS 
—— In the baby black market the price for an infant ranges from $1,500 


to $3,000. 


— — Because the national debt now stands at $280.9 billion, every man, 
woman, and child in the United States owes $1,604. During the administration 
of George Washington the national debt represented $18 per capita. 


Have You Tried This in the Physical Sciences? 


Gorpvon O. BrscH 


Are you curious? Do you like to 
wonder? Do you like to imagine 
things? Are your pupils curious? Do 
you let them imagine things? Do you 
provide conditions in your classroom 
so that your pupils can use their 
imaginations? I’m sure you do; but 
I also think that teachers are always 
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on the lookout for other ways to stim- 
ulate their pupils so that they will 
ask, “How come?” 


Can we do this kind of thing in the 
area of the physical sciences? Can 
we do it in the fourth grade? Can we 
do it with little or no special equip- 
ment? Well, have you tried this? 

Have you a short piece of copper 
wire, a pint milk bottle, a cork, a small 
piece of aluminum foil, and — 


a penny? If the answer is yes, solder 
the center of the penny to an end of 
the wire. Push the wire through the 
cork, and make a double bend at the 
end of the wire in such a way that 
it will hold a strip of aluminum foil. 
The aluminum foil should be about 
% inch wide and about three inches 
long. Hang the aluminum foil over 
the wire. Place this in your milk bot- 
tle. You now have an instrument of 
the atomic physicist — a sensitive leaf 
electroscope. You may, if you wish, 
purchase this instrument from any 
scientific supply house for less than 
$2.00. 

Now that we have an electroscope, 
let’s ask it some questions. What hap- 
pens when you rub a comb on your 
wool sleeve and then bring it near 
the penny? Oh, the leaves go apart! 
When you take the comb away, what 
happens? Isn’t that interesting; the 
leaves go apart when the comb is 
near it, and they come back together 
again when one takes the comb away. 
How come? 

What happens when you touch the 
comb to the penny? Hm, the leaves 
stay apart even when you take the 
comb away. Try touching the penny 
with your finger. See, the leaves come 
together again. How come? 

Are these all the questions you can 
ask the electroscope? Of course not! 
I am quite sure that by this time you 
have a few of your own that you may 
wish to ask it. We could also ask it 
what happens if we bring a glass rod 
that has been rubbed with silk near 
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it. We could ask it, “Is the ‘stuff on 
the glass rod the same as the ‘stuff’ 
on the comb?” 

We could ask it, “What happens 
if I touch the penny momentarily 
with my finger while the comb is 
near the penny?” Now, while the 
electroscope is in the above condition, 
what happens when you bring the 
comb or the glass rod near it? Oh, 
they now act differently! How come? 

In the above I am suggesting only 
one experimental approach during 
a unit on electricity. There are other 
equally fruitful possibilities in this 
same field of electrostatics. This area 
of science presents a wealth of short, 
stimulating demonstrations. For in- 
stance, suspend two balloons on 
a string from a common point. What 
happens when you rub both balloons 
with a piece of wool cloth? How 
come? 

Why not break up a cork into many 
very, very small pieces? Dip your 
comb, which has been rubbed on your 
sleeve, into this pile. Isn't it strange 
to see how all of the cork dust sticks 
to the comb? But wait a second, look 
at the cork dust flying off! How 


come? 
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I am quite sure that you have heard 
of rubbing a balloon with wool and 
sticking it on the wall; you might 
have heard of placing a piece of paper 
on the blackboard and rubbing it, or 
striking it, with a wool cloth to make 
it “stick” to the blackboard. But have 
you ever heard of bringing a comb 
rubbed on wool near a small stream 
of water from a faucet? Or have you 
ever suspended a comb from a string 
and brought another comb near one 
end of itP Or when the leaves of 
your electroscope are apart, have you 
ever heard of (a) placing it in sun- 
light or (b) holding a lighted match 
over itP I wonder what happens, and 
“How come”? 

You may have noticed that I have 
not used the words “charge” or “at- 
traction” or any other name for the 
concepts that are being developed. 
Let us rather first have our pupils 
see the phenomena, and then let us 
try to tag them with a name. 

I have raised a number of ques- 
tions. You can find the “answers” in 
any general science book under the 
topic “Static Electricity”, or experi- 
mentally you can ask the electroscope, 
“How come?” 


Success in life is relative. In my judgment, success means making the most 
of such ability, personality, and physique as you have. Don’t measure your own 
success against others, but against your own potentialities. Never fret because 
somebody else has done better. If you become imbued with that philosophy 
of life and sincerely try to do the best you can, and achieve the sincere feeling 
that you are doing the best you are capable of, you have attained as much suc- 
cess as anyone can attain. More than that, you will go on that basis just as 
far as you can go. — WauTER S. GrrForp, Bell Telephone System. 


An open mind is all very well in its way, but it ought not to be so open 
that nes is no keeping anything in or out of it. It should be capable of 
shutting its doors sometimes, or it may be found a little draughty. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


State and Federal Financial Aid for Church Schools 


RoserRT HUEBNER 


ENFORCED CONFORMITY 
IN A DEMOCRACY? 

The right of parents to control and 
direct the education of their children 
is a basic Biblical concept and is 
guaranteed to us in America by the 
Federal Constitution .as interpreted 
by the federal courts. Many parents 
will never willingly surrender this 
right, because it is as basic to them 
as the freedom of religion. In fact, 
the surrender of this right is to them 
a surrender of the freedom of religion. 
Many parents, particularly Catholic 
and Lutheran, believe that the public 
schools, by their necessary lack of 
religion and by the fact that they do 
not teach all the aspects of life in the 
right perspective (always focusing all 
things on God), cannot give their 
children the kind of education they 
need. If parents are forced to send 
their children to these schools (where, 
to say the least, they fail to get 
a Christian education), then they are 
forced to go against their religious 
principles and their consciences. 

Now the question, Do children who 
attend the parochial schools have any 
right to public educational benefits? 
May the Government tell us that in 
order to share in educational benefits 
we have to surrender the most funda- 
mental of all our constitutional rights, 
the right of religious freedom, and 
send our children to the public 
school? 

Children attending church-related 


schools are American children. They 
have liberties and rights under the 


Federal Constitution. One of these 
rights is freedom of choice in educa- 
tion. Children who exercise this choice 
may not be deprived of other consti- 
tutional rights because they have ex- 
ercised this right. Among such consti- 
tutional rights is the right to share 
equally with other children in welfare 
benefits. Education itself is one of 
these welfare benefits.1 
The Supreme Court, in the Frost 
case of 1926, as well as in others, 
declared that the Government can- 
not make anyone give up a constitu- 
tional right in order to share in wel- 
fare benefits. To demand that a child 
should not attend a parochial school 
in order that he may share in the 
State’s welfare benefits is “imposing 
an unconstitutional condition on the 
exercise of a constitutional right.” 2 
Our Synodical Board for Parish Ed- 
ucation says this: “The rights of par- 
ents are violated when the State gives 
some parents, for example those who 
want non-religious schools, the schools 
they desire, but neglects to do any- 
thing to meet the desires of a large 
percentage of religious parents for the 
kind of schools they want.” § 
Through economic coercion the 
Government would force parents to 
send their children to a nonreligious 
school. This is as wrong as forcing 


1 Virgil C. Blum, “Freedom of Choice 
in Schools,” U.S. News & World Report 
(October 25, 1957), p. 109. 

2 Thid. 


3 Proceedings of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, 1950, p. 366. 
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all children to conform to the religious 
doctrines of a particular church. 

But, you say, giving aid to churches 
violates our principle of separation of 
church and state. Giving aid to 
churches on a nonpreferential basis is 
in line with our American religious 
tradition. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence even declares the depend- 
ence of human right on God. If we 
wish to abide by this tradition, it 
means that the Government may aid 
religion to fulfill its mission. Non- 
preferential aid would not violate the 
historic principle of church and state. 


Again Synod’s Board for Parish Ed- 
ucation on this point: 


Separation of Church and State, in so 
far as it is implied in the First Amend- 
ment, does not mean the exclusion of 
religion from the State or from the 
education of children. This is borne 
out by history. ... In 1790 the House 
adopted a resolution that chaplains be 
appointed by Congress, a practice 
which continues to the present day. 
Later congresses provided for the ap- 
pointment of chaplains for the Army 
and Navy. Grants of land were made 
to denominational colleges. Most 
states grant religious bodies exemption 
from taxation. . . . Religious instruc- 
tion was the rule in the early public 
schools of the nation.* 


From the historical evidence cited 
and other evidence as well, it is clear 
that the original meaning of the First 
Amendment dealt only with the es- 
tablishment of a religion and not with 
the aiding of all religions. As our 
Board for Parish Education says: 
“The State may lawfully co-operate 
with and befriend religion on a non- 
preferential basis to the extent that 


4 Tbid. 
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it preserves the distinction between 
the two realms.” 5 


Parochial schools perform a civil 
function for the state. They give the 
children the education which the state 
wants the children to receive. 


Now since the parochial schools are 
performing a civil function for the 
states, would it be mixing the two 
realms if the state helped the paro- 
chial schools also; if it paid on a non- 
preferential basis for what it is get- 
ting? Not unless the state attempts 
to dictate policy as a condition of its 
support. We would not accept bus, 
health, or textbook aid from the states 
either, if they demanded the right to 
dictate our policies as a condition. 

In all 10 provinces of Canada, pub- 
lic assistance in some form is given 
to schools organized on the basis of 
religious faith. School regulations are 
left up to the provinces and _ local 
communities. An example of how the 
Canadian system works we have in 
Ontario. There the parents (the 
father if there is disagreement) de- 
cide whether they are going to have 
their tax money go to the public 
school or to the parochial school, and 
they send their children accordingly. 
If the family owns no property but 
rents, the taxes of the landlord go to 
the school of the tenant’s choice. 


WHAT DO THE STATE AND 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SAY? 
If it is so obvious that parochial 
schools should receive public aid, then 
what are we waiting for? There are 
some difficulties. Forty-six of the 
state constitutions clearly state or 


5 bid. 
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imply that the use of public funds 
for religious schools is prohibited. 
Only Maryland and Vermont do not 
have this prohibition in their consti- 
tutions. However, even in Vermont 
the attorney general, in 1947, ruled 
that regardless of the state constitu- 
tion it would be illegal according to 
the First and Fourteenth amendments 
of the Federal Constitution. 
However, these prohibitions in the 
state constitutions were placed there 
only since about the 1850s. Up to the 
middle of the 19th century many of 
the older states of the East gave 
rather large grants to both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic institutions. 
Hence direct state aid to parochial 
schools is somewhat out of the ques- 
tion. How about direct federal aid? 
While a historical interpretation of 
the constitution would not prohibit 
such aid, it seems quite clear, in view 
of the dicta of the Supreme Court in 
the Everson and McCollum cases, that 
any such legislation, even if passed by 
Congress, would be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The following excerpt from the 
statement of the court in the Everson 
case of 1947 leaves little doubt about 
what the Supreme Court ruling would 
be: “Neither a state nor the Federal 
Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religion, or prefer one 
religion over another.” 
This seems to put an end to the 
matter. 


CAN ANYTHING BE DONE LEGALLY? 


Is there, then, no way in which the 
children who go to parochial schools 
can get the state or federal aid to 
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which, it seems, they are entitled? 
After World War II and after the 
Korean War, veterans were given edu- 
cational benefits from public tax funds 
which they could use in any approved 
institution of their choice, whether 
it was public, private, or church-re- 
lated. This aid did not raise any con- 
stitutional questions, because it was 
regarded as aid to the veteran and 
not to the institution. 

Similarly the state’s educational ob- 
ligations are not to institutions but to 
children — the individual children of 
the state. Just so the state could aid 
elementary pupils as individuals. The 
same is true of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Several different ways of giv- 
ing aid to pupils have been suggested. 
(Bus, health, and textbook aid are 
already practiced in various states and 
are not under consideration here.) 
Suggested ways of giving aid include 
a certificate or voucher plan. Under 
this plan the state government gives 
parents of nonpublic school children 
certificates of money value for their 
children’s education in the school of 
their choice. Another plan is the tax 
credit plan. Under this plan the par- 
ents of nonpublic school children 
would be given a certain amount of 
tax deduction. 

Plans of this nature would for the 
first time give a real freedom of choice 
in education. Children would no 
longer, by an economic coercion, be 
forced to conform to the “philosophi- 
cal and theological orientation of 
a single educational system.”*® Such 
enforced conformity to a single edu- 
cational system could soon create in 


6 Blum, p. 110. 
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our country a broad undifferentiated 
mass. Is that what we desire? “Such 
a mass is the foundation, not of 
a democracy, but of the totalitarian 
state,” 7 


WHOSE VIEWS ARE THESE? 
The types of arguments and ideas 


that have been presented so far are 
getting more and wider attention in 
America today. There are three rea- 
sons for this. One is that the Catholic 
Church is agitating more and more 
for federal relief and will continue to 
do so because its vast educational 
program is a terrific strain on its 
financial resources. 

A second reason is that the forcing 
of integration is causing many South- 
erners to try to get tax support for 
nonpublic schools. 

A third reason for interest in this 
idea on the part of some is a growing 
realization that our public schools 
cannot give everything that is needed 
in the child’s life and that in this way 
more children could get a religious 
education. 

For a long time the Catholics have 
opposed any federal aid to any edu- 
cation, even public, on the grounds 
that it would lead to federal control. 
Another reason may be that they 
feared it would make public educa- 
tion more attractive and give them 
more competition. However, now 
they view federal aid as a possible 
source of badly needed financial as- 
sistance for their parochial school sys- 
tem. By 1949 they had fairly well 
adopted this new view. 

In the past semiofficial statements 
opposing aid to parochial schools have 


7 Ibid. 
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come from Catholic circles. The fol- 
lowing appeared in the March 17, 
1938, issue of the Pittsburgh Catholic: 
“Under favorable conditions, assist- 
ance from the public treasury is 
a handicap and a difficulty; under 
unfavorable circumstances it can be- 
come a catastrophe.” 

But, in general, today Catholics are 
putting tremendous pressures for di- 
rect aid on state legislatures and on 
the Federal Congress. This has been 
especially so since free bus transpor- 
tation and free textbooks for parochial 
school children have been declared 
legal. 

Catholics have been largely respon- 
sible for the failure of any “federal 
aid to public schools” bill to pass 
Congress. Numerous bills have also 
been introduced which would include 
parochial schools in the aid. These 
have been vigorously opposed by 
most Protestants. Compromise bills 
have also been introduced, but these 
have always been opposed by one of 
these groups or the other. 


WELL, WHY NOT? 

As Lutheran educators we have our 
troubles raising enough money to sup- 
port and expand our schools. Should 
we not therefore be in favor of state 
and/or federal aid to parochial 
schools or parochial school children, 
on the same basis as to public schools? 
Many of the arguments of the agita- 
tors for this sort of thing sound good. 

Our Synod’s position seems to be 
that there is a difference between the 
instructional services and the social 
welfare services. We do not appar- 
ently include education itself as a wel- 
fare service. We can accept welfare 
services as long as there are no strings 
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attached, but according to our Synod’s 
position we are not in favor of sub- 
sidy for instructional services. This 
can be inferred from this statement: 
“How much the State may aid all 
religions on a non-preferential basis 
(direct use of tax moneys excluded) 
cannot be established once and for 
all.” 8 

I’m not so sure that we can clearly 
distinguish between social welfare 
services and _ instructional services. 
I do not think that this is a valid rea- 
son for opposing aid, because educa- 
tion itself can easily be considered 
a social welfare service, but I do be- 
lieve that there are some very good 
reasons for holding with Synod that 
direct government aid to parochial 
education should be opposed. What 
are some of these reasons? 


1. Government aid would unques- 
tionably sooner or later bring a cer- 
tain measure of Government control. 
“It seems clear that government aid 
to any institution, public or non-pub- 
lic, brings with it an increase in gov- 
ernment control, even where the law 
seeks to prevent such extension of 
control.” ® 

Such alliances are costly, dangerous, 

and the most vicious of all alliances 

between the church and the state. 

Governmental appropriations of funds 

of necessity involve governmental con- 

trol. . . .. Wherever there is financial 
responsibility, there also resides ad- 
ministrative authority. The old sayin 

“It’s the one who pays the fiddler that 

calls the tune” still has meaning.!° 


8 Proceedings (1947), p. 368. 
9 Ibid. 


10 Alvin W. Johnson, and F. Yost, Sep- 
aration of Church and State in the United 
States. (U. of Minn., 1948), p. 173. 
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2. The Catholics would gain most. 
This is a reason for opposing aid that 
we don't like to mention, and yet 
many suspect that the Catholics are 
agitating so vigorously for this change 
not only as an end in itself but as 
a big forward step in a bigger over-all 
scheme of theirs. 


Tax aid would encourage the 
Roman Church to seek ever-increas- 
ing governmental subsidies for hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions, 
eventually even for payment of 
church buildings and living for priests 
and nuns. 


Government subsidies would en- 
able the Catholic Church to expand 
its educational program which al- 
ready enrolls from 80 to 90 per cent 
of all children not in public schools. 
Such an added growth in their school 
system would enable them to become 
proportionately even much stronger 


than they already are. 


All of this fits right in with many 
of their official writings which indi- 
cate that as soon as they are in the 
majority, the thing to do is to make 
Catholicism the state religion and 
take away many privileges from the 
other religions. “The Romanists are 
determined to make America Catho- 
lic, and their power is expanding 
with great rapidity.” 

The book Catholic Principles of 
Politics states that the Catholic 
Church is “dedicated to the principle 
that the ideal state is the Catholic 
state in which the Catholic faith is 
the established religion and the only 


11 Proceedings (1947), p. 374. 
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one entitled to governmental recog- 
nition and protection.” 


Carl Zollmann said this: 
“Any arrangement by which parochial 
schools are allowed to participate in 
public school funds results in political 
pressure. The first result is a close 
public control over the denominational 
schools. The next result is the entry 
of those schools into politics in order 
to shape this control to suit their own 
purposes. Where one denomination or 
a combination of them becomes strong 
enough, a shift of such control be- 
comes inevitable. Instead of the pub- 
lic agencies regulating the parochial 
schools, the latter will control the pub- 
lic schools.” 18 
Favoring Government aid to paro- 
chial schools is playing into this 
scheme of the Catholic Church. 
Furthermore, even though we feel 
that nonpreferential aid is fine, aid 
to parochial education would not be 
nonpreferential by the very fact that 
the Catholics nearly have a monopoly 
on parochial schools. Ninety per cent 
of the nonpreferential aid would go 
to the Catholics. 


3. Passage of such measures of aid 
would create a scramble for aid and 
would promote interreligious rivalries. 
Aid would never be given equally but, 
to some degree at least, in response 
to pressure, with the result that the 
most aggressive church groups would 
be the ones to get it. 

The passage of an act of this nature 

would not only threaten the public 


school system, but raise a political and 
religious issue in many states. It 


12 J, Ryan and F. Boland, Catholic Prin- 
ciples of Politics. The State and the Church 
(Macmillan, 1943), pp. 313, 314. 


13 C, Zollmann, American Church Civil 
Law (St. Paul, 1933), p. 694. 
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would intensify sectarian intolerance, 
create a scramble for public funds, 
and divide American society into 
political and sectarian camps, which 
the Constitution was designed to 
prevent.!4 
4. I believe that tax aid for our 
schools would tend to take away some 
of the appreciation and enthusiasm 
which our people have for our schools 
now that they must work so hard for 
them. If the state supported them, 
our people would tend to take them 
for granted. Next would come a lack 
of interest and then — who knows 
what? 


5. If we favored state or federal 
aid to parochial education, it would 
have a negative effect on the public’s 
attitude toward our schools. One of 
the reasons the public uses as an argu- 
ment against Catholic schools is the 
fact that they are constantly trying 
to get financial help from public taxa- 
tion. Our schools are more highly re- 
garded by the public because we are 
content to support them ourselves. 


6. It would be a leaning away from 
the middle position that we hold — 
co-operation between church and 
state as opposed to the two extremes 
of absolute separation and a state 
church. We should beware of taking 
a step toward church-statism. Read 
again the quote from Zollmann (n. 18). 


CONCLUSION 
As in the coming months and years 
we hear more and more of the argu- 
ments in favor of Government aid for 
church schools, let us neither fall into 
the trap of following along nor be too 


14 Johnson and Yost, p. 173. 
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quick to say that such a thing is out 
of the question, that it violates our 
God-given principle of separation of 
church and state. 

We must first of all recognize that 
the advocates of this idea do have 
some good, sound arguments. Sec- 
ondly, we must recognize that it is 
stretching a point too far to say that 
there is a Biblical principle which it 
would violate. We may oppose it for 
the reasons given, and perhaps others, 
but not on the ground that it is anti- 
Biblical. Thirdly, we must recognize 
that historically it would not violate 
our constitutional rights or our Amer- 
ican freedom. Even though the courts 
have interpreted direct aid to be 
against the Constitution, a system 
whereby aid would be given to the 
children or parents and not directly 
to the schools would not be against 
the Constitution as interpreted in 
cases of aid to veterans and war 
orphans. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


We should each think this matter 
through. With some of the Southern 
States coming up with new ideas in 
school financing almost every day, we 
may have to rethink the matter with 
every new idea they suggest. Maybe 
we will feel that a plan (when di- 
vorced from the reason for such 
a plan), of paying each parent a cer- 
tain amount of money with which he 
is to purchase his child’s education on 
an “open market” is really more demo- 
cratic than the arrangement we now 
have. It might be a blessing for those 
who are dissatisfied with having the 
lives of their children secularly orien- 
tated in the public schools. 

We may vigorously oppose the use 
of state or federal funds for parochial 
education, but let us not do so on 
“Biblical grounds,” not on constitu- 
tional grounds, but rather on the 
grounds that it would not be in the 
best interests of our country or our 
church. 


Temptations of an Administrator.— Temptation No. 1—to consider pro- 
grams more important than people — to be less concerned about the welfare, 
feelings, and self-respect of the people working on the program than about 
the welfare of the people for whom the program is designed. 

Temptation No. 2—to indulge in immediate decisions because the ad- 
ministrative role is seen as demanding quick decisions. 

Temptation No. 3—to consider the group more important than the in- 


dividual. 


Temptation No. 4 — to be so coerced by the need for the approval of others 
that your personal values and convictions suffer in the decision that is made. 

Temptation No. 5—to believe that you should always have the answers 
because the administrator is supposed to have answers. 

Temptation No. 6 — to be discouraged because you see little change or im- 
provement in your program that attempts to work changes in people and 


procedures. 


Temptation No. 7 — to talk about democratic policy but not to demonstrate 


it in your behavior with staff. 


Temptation No. 8 — to blame a situation for the wrong outcome rather than 
to examine one’s own part in it. — C. GitsERT WRENN. 


My Philosophy of Education 


LuTHer C, ScawicH 


A. AIMS AND PURPOSES 
OF EDUCATION 

I am a Christian educator trained 
in education and the teaching of the 
Lutheran Church. As such I believe 
that the Bible is the divinely inspired 
Word of God which speaks to me. In 
regard to the education of man I con- 
sider Paul’s statement, 2 Timothy 3: 
15-17, as the most explicit: “And that 
from a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works.” The above 
statement is particularly aimed at ed- 
ucation in religion, but since my 
church has its own system of schools, 
this must also be considered my aim 
in my total educational program. 

The two aims of my teaching are 
(1) to teach the way of salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus and 
(2) to use God’s Word as a guide for 
life. Everything I teach must be 
taught with these basic aims fore- 


most. 
B. CONTENT OF 


THE CURRICULUM 

Because of the importance of the 
Scriptures in Lutheran education, the 
Bible itself becomes my most impor- 
tant sourcebook. Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism and other religious books are 
also used. They help me to interpret 
the Bible, which is my sole authority. 
It teaches the way of salvation 
through the merits of Jesus and 
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clearly points out the path of right- 
eousness which God’s children are di- 
rected to follow. 

The Christian training of my pupils 
is not restricted to religious instruc- 
tion. The curriculum of the Lutheran 
school includes also the secular sub- 
jects: the language arts, arithmetic, 
the social studies, health and physical 
education, etc. But these subjects 
I teach from a Christian point of view 
and in the light of Scripture. 


C. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Any method of instruction which is 
conducive to teaching Biblical truths 
or other subjects in the light of Scrip- 
ture may be utilized. It might be the 
deductive reasoning question-and-an- 
swer type of recitation or the induc- 
tive problem-solving approach. It 
might be a unit study in the social 
studies or an actual experimentation 
in the natural sciences. Methods are 
always secondary to the content and 
aim of the lesson. Some subjects lend 
themselves better to one type of 
method, some to another. Some 
teachers are better qualified than 
others to use certain methods. I try 
to choose my methods according to 
my personal aptitude, the capability 
of my pupils, and the subject matter 
to be taught. 

D. DISCIPLINE 


In my philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation the child which I am to teach 
is second in importance only to the 
Biblical truths which he is to be 
taught. I believe the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin —“Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
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conceive me” (Ps. 51:5). I know that 
the child is by nature sinful, but 
through Baptism he is brought into 
fellowship with God through the 
merits of Christ. Therefore I look 
upon him as a person precious in the 
sight of God and ultimately destined 
to inherit eternal life. This truth sets 
for me the pattern of discipline. 


Although the true Christian is no 
more under the Law, as St. Paul 
points out in his Letter to the Romans, 
he recognizes the Law of God (the 
Ten Commandments) as a mirror to 
see his shortcomings and as a guide 
to lead a God-pleasing life. The Gos- 
pel then becomes of great importance, 
for it teaches the child God’s infinite 
love of the sinner manifested in the 
sacrifice of His Son. I regard punish- 
ment, when necessary, as a means of 
impressing upon the child that he has 
failed; and having failed, he must 
render an account for his actions. Just 
as God chastens those whom He loves, 
so I as a Christian teacher will dis- 
cipline those in my charge; but my 
love for the child and his ultimate 
destiny must be basic for my disci- 
pline. My concept of discipline is 
training my pupils to adhere to Chris- 
tian standards of conduct. If they 
understand what is expected of them 
and realize that I try to help them to 
meet the standards of Christian liv- 
ing, then maintaining discipline pre- 
sents no problem in my classroom. 
Love of God and appreciation of what 
Christ has done for us is the true mo- 
tive of Christian conduct. 


E. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Lutheran Church organization is 
democratic. But final authority rests 
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with the Bible; where God speaks, 
man remains silent. 

Groups of Christians form congre- 
gations. The congregations, in regu- 
lar meetings, elect their officers. F ull- 
time workers in the congregations are 
their pastors and teachers. Pastors 
have the responsibility of guiding the 
congregation. Their chief functions 
are conducting public worship, admin- 
istering the sacraments, and supply- 
ing needed spiritual help. A teacher 
is an assistant to the pastor. He is in 
charge of directing and supervising 
the educational program of the con- 
gregation, and his chief concern is the 
parish school. I have served as 
a teacher for a number of years and 
am now engaged in training men and 
women to become Lutheran teachers. 

In order to assist the called workers, 
the congregation elects individuals 
and boards. These members are di- 
rectly responsible to the congregation, 
and they help form policies and pro- 
cedures of the congregation. My 
school is an agency of the congrega- 
tion. Its officials and boards are my 
counselors and aids. 


F. MEASUREMENTS 
AND THEIR USE 

The individual pupil is of great con- 
cern to me. I want to know his mental 
capacities, his levels of achievement 
in the various subjects which I teach, 
and his emotional development. Tests 
and measurements are the means for 
my gaining the desired information. 
Evaluation of the test results helps me 
understand my pupils better as well 
as judge my methods of teaching. 

In the evaluation of pupils’ grades 
I recognize individual differences in 
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the children entrusted to my care. 
Hence I will not evaluate on the basis 
of subject matter knowledge only. 
A picture of the whole child is my 
concern. This evaluation becomes the 
basis of my report of the child’s prog- 
ress to his parents. In my reporting 
I consider personal interviews with 
the parents of vital importance. 


G. RELATIONSHIP OF MY SCHOOL 
TO SOCIETY 

My pupils and I are members of 
society, and as such we have respon- 
sibilities to our community, state, and 
nation. I am interested in training my 
pupils to become active and useful 
citizens. To that end I teach citizen- 
ship. I show a personal interest in 
the welfare of our community, and 
I make my pupils acquainted with 
what our community offers us and 
what in return it expects of us. God 
bids us to “render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s” and to 
bend all efforts “that we may lead 
a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty.” 


Since compulsory school attendance 
is a legal requirement, I give it my 
full support. Some schools use awards 
to motivate pupils’ attendance. Since, 
however, such awards may develop 
undesirable motives in children, I try 
to make my teaching an interesting 
experience for children. This should 
prompt them to attend regularly. 


H. PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
I consider it a part of the American 
idealism that each child, regardless of 
race or color or creed, is entitled to 
an education at public expense. Grade 
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school and junior and senior high 
school ought to be the minimum 
standard for all states. If the individ- 
ual states want to go beyond that, 
more power to them. 

In our country all schools must re- 
flect and teach the principles of de- 
mocracy, regardless of whether they 
are public or private schools. I do not 
consider religious instruction within 
the range and scope of the American 
public schools. While these schools 
must necessarily provide for moral 
training, specific instruction in re- 
ligion may be offered only in schools 
established and maintained by church 
denominations or private organiza- 


tions. 
I. CONCLUSION 


I have endeavored to give my phi- 
losophy of education as a Lutheran 
educator. I realize full well many of 
my own shortcomings as a person and 
as an educator. Yet by the grace of 
God I have been privileged to serve 
in this capacity for 12 years, and in- 
directly I am still serving that great 
cause. I am laboring, with the help 
of the Holy Spirit, to build spiritual 
temples in the hearts of those whom 
I teach. At times I find my task dif- 
ficult and sometimes very trying. 
I rely, however, on the promise of my 
Lord that my work will not be in 
vain: 

As the rain cometh down and the 

snow from heaven and returneth not 

thither, but watereth the earth and 
maketh it bring forth and bud that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater, so shall My Word be that 
goeth forth out of My mouth; it shall 
not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
Tsent it. (1s.55:10; 11) 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


April 1, 1959 


DeEarR KATHLEEN: 


The first of April, some do say, 

Is set apart for All Fools’ Day; 

But why the people call it so 

Nor I, nor they themselves, do know. 


Not unless they're teachers, that is. True, they may not know the docu- 
mented history of the annual uprising, but they certainly know that its name 
is most appropriate. Especially when it falls on a school day, like this year. 

What foolishness did you run into today? I imagine all the chalk was 
missing. But then, I suppose, you had trouble discovering this because your 
classroom door had been securely barricaded. Having overcome this obstacle, 
you probably next had to turn your desk around and gingerly restore the pencil- 
shaving filled wastebasket to its normal downside-down position. By this time, 
I would guess, you had discovered that all your teacher’s manuals were missing. 
Horrors! A teacher without teacher’s manuals and answer sheets! What a way 
to have to spend a day. 

So all right; for one day we're April fools. I guess it could be worse, much 
worse. Like if we'd let the little plotters get the best of us, so that our emotions 
would take over control of our reason and cause us to fight back blindly, 
angrily, instead of with a smile and an o-k-you-win-for-now look. If this would 
happen, I’m afraid we'd have earned the title, one that would stick even after 
midnight had come and gone. 

And believe me it happens. People do earn the title simply because they 
let their emotions take over. Of course, not necessarily on April 1 or in the 
classroom. It can happen on any day of the year and in almost any situation. 

In a statehouse, for example. As proof let me exhibit a recent news squib: 
“[Governor Earl K.] Long signed a bill requiring the labeling of blood plasma 
according to the race of the donor, except in emergencies and in disaster areas.” 
This in spite of all the scientific evidence that blood is blood, once we get 
beyond the type A, B, AB, and O stage. 

Or on the pages of an educational journal. Like that of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, where readers read: “When we 
come to the realization that not every child has to read, figure, write and 
spell . . . that many of them either cannot or will not master these chores . . . 
then we shall be on the road to improving the junior high curriculum.” Rea- 
son, I’m afraid, lost out in this one. 

Surely there is room for emotion in the Christian’s life, also in that of the 
Christian teacher. But we do have to keep the creature under control. He 
ought to remain our servant, not our master. 

Perhaps Le Roy “Satchel” Paige, the baseball star, has a clue to balanced 
living when he advises: 

1, Avoid fried meats which angry up the blood. 

. If your stomach disputes, you pacify it with cool thoughts. 

- Keep the juices flowing by jangling about gently when you move. 
. Go light on vices, especially the social ramble. It ain’t restful. 

. Avoid running at all times. 


. Never look back. Something might be gaining on you. 


our WOW 


But even “Satchel” can’t come close to equaling this Proverbial counsel 
(24:18, 14): “My son, eat honey, for it is good, and the drippings of the honey- 
comb are sweet to your taste. Know that wisdom is such to your soul; if you 
find it, there will be a future, and your hope will not be cut off.” 


Foolishly yours, 


MO 


s,s ee 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


WALKING FROM THE TOMB 

Christians have again made their 
annual pilgrimage to the empty tomb. 
The accepted fact of the resurrection 
is beyond human understanding, and 
its message is so overwhelming that 
at each journey we find new facets. 
But the one underlying tone — the 
substitutionary work of the Christ is 
accepted for all men — this pedal 
point is carried throughout the rest 
of the church year. We often pause 
and turn back to the open sepulcher 
as God unfolds His plan of salvation. 

Easter gives meaning to those who 
work in the name of the Triumphant 
One. The time, the energy, the frus- 
trations caused by human frailty are 
all overshadowed by the fact that He 
who has the power over death has the 
power to use us for His glory. And 
this is our glory. 

This personal effect of Easter can 
separate those who would serve Him. 
It does not matter whether we serve 
in the church or out of it. The alterna- 
tives may not be as drastic as they 
appear below, but they do exist in de- 
grees for 1959 Christians. 

There are those who would be com- 
fortless, if necessary, because He was 
comfortless, and there are those who 
would not. 

There are those who find security 
in Him, and there are those who do 
not. 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 


There are those who would spend 
themselves for Him because He spent 
Himself, and there are those who 
would not. 


What does Easter mean to you? 


LEA ELECTION IN 1959 

This year marks the time for the 
election of the LEA Board. Members 
will again choose the people they 
wish to lead the association in ad- 
vancing education in Christ. 

The nominating committee has 
been divided into two groups, each 
representing its own geographical 
area to choose nominees from that 
section. St. Louis and Chicago are the 
two areas from which nominees will 
be selected. 

The nominating committee from the 
St. Louis area are: A. W. Meyermann, 
Concord Lutheran School, Pagedale, 
Mo., W. B. Leimer, Concordia Lu- 
theran School, Kirkwood, Mo., L. J. 
Dierker, Superintendent of Education, 
Western District. 

The Chicago area is represented 
by: E. A. Arnst, St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School, Melrose Park, Ill., Miss Verna 
Rahdert, Grace Lutheran School, 
River Forest, Ill., M. J. Kaste, Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran School, Addison, IIl., 
A. W. Obermann, St. Peter’s Lutheran 
School, Arlington Heights, Ill., D. L. 
Kell, Immanuel Lutheran School, 
Dundee, IIl. 
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SYMPOSIUM OF CHILDREN’S 
WORSHIP 

The editorial committee is elated 
about the yearbook scheduled to come 
next in the long list of LEA contribu- 
tions to writings on Christian educa- 
tion. The editor of the yearbook, the 
Rev. R. H. Seboldt, has led the group 
of writers in reaching what the com- 
mittee feels is an invaluable treatment 
of children’s worship. Along with the 
editor, the other contributors, Prof. 
G. W. Hoyer, Dr. M. Simon, Dr. A. H. 
Jahsmann, G. C. Becker, and the Rev. 
A. R. Kretzmann have put together, 
under one cover, a pointed, informa- 
tive piece that gives a fresh insight to 
children’s worship. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


CONVENTION TIME IS COMING — 
AUGUST 2, 3, AND 4 

Men and women, pastors, teachers, 
and laymen — all will find reason to 
attend the 1959 LEA convention. 
A wide variety of topics, each ap- 
proached by the study group method, 
makes the LEA section of the con- 
vention the most appealing one that 
has been planned to date. 

More specific information on the 
topics will come to you. Watch for 
it, and remember — 


LEA — NLPTL convention, 
August 2, 3, and 4, 
at Valparaiso University 
EDWARD KRUEGER 


PEN SWIPES 


© Not all educated men are college graduates, nor are all college graduates 
educated men. An educated man is one who is useful to humanity, his pro- 
fession or trade, and to himself. — Financial Management 


* 


ed 


@ It wasn’t exactly an optimist who said that “history proves that many of 
the footprints in the sands of time were made by heels.” 


* 


* 


® Distinctions: “To bottle” means to put into a bottle. “To bottle up” means 


to confine. . 


. + “Mull” is a verb meaning to sweeten. “Mull over” means to 


cogitate. You can’t eliminate the prepositions without destroying the idioms. 


% 


* 


@ It is not so important to be serious as it is to be serious about the 
important things. The monkey wears an expression of seriousness which would 
do credit to any college student, but the monkey is serious because he itches. 


x 


RoBERT MayNarp Hurcuins 
® 


@ Modern psychology tells us that it’s bad to be an orphan, terrible to be 
an only child, damaging to be the youngest, crushing to be in the middle, and 
taxing to be the oldest. There seems no way out except to be born an adult. 


Swney J. Harris, Chicago Daily News 


* 


sod 


@ Mark Hopkins and a student have been sitting on the opposite ends of a log 
much too long. Let’s get the story straight. Speaking in 1871, James A. Gar- 
field didn’t say anything about a student sitting on a log. Here is what he 
did say: “Give me a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on 
one end and I on the other, and you may have all the buildings, apparatus, 


and libraries without him.” 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Marvin J]. Dumler, Victor C. Krause, Frederick H. Pralle, Victor C. Rickman. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


LUTHER ON WORSHIP. By Vilmos Vajta, 1958. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 
$3.25. 


Thoroughly documenting his work on the Weimar edition of Luther’s works, the author 
presents Luther’s views on worship. Since this subject is drawing increasing interest in 
our time, this book gives a forthright examination of the basic theological issues which 
are involved. 

Vajta deals with such subjects as Worship and Idolatry, the Proclamation of the Word, 
the Presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, the Office of the Ministry as Impartation of 
the Gift of God, and Faith and Worship. His presentation is grounded in evangelical 
and Biblical principles. 

He states, for example: “Through the proclamation of the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments God creates the proper form of worship — faith. His presence cannot 
be divorced from the church service,” p. 89. 

The thrill of worship is well stated: “The fact of his [Christ’s] omnipresence and 
omnipotence rests on the witness of Scripture. But even so, it is a truth not to analyze 
but to worship in awe, for though omnipresent, God remains unapproachable in his majesty 
until that day when ‘I shall know even as also I am known,’ ” p. 90. 

“Since Christ’s presence in the Word is the place of his ‘presence-for-us,’ worship may 
be defined as his presence in Word and sacrament within the communion of saints,” p. 91. 

Discussing the Priestly Sacrifice of Believers, Vajta points out that sacrifice in worship 
is not used by Luther as a work of merit. Sacrifice is rather one “of praise, and thanks- 
giving, of prayer, of the body,” p. 152. It is, under the action of God, a “death of the 
Old Adam and daily birth of the new man,” p. 154. 

In prayer “we solicit further gifts” from God. Prayer is “an exercise of faith, obedience, 
and hope, based on the mercy and works of God. Thus prayer is not a work of merit nor 
is God’s response a reward of our aspiration,” p. 162. 

What does all of this have to say about freedom and order in worship? Flat-footedly 
Vilmos Vajta states, “Man-made orders of service must never be held essential for salva- 
tion, for in matters of the kingdom men are apt to err,” p. 172. From these we are free 
but not free from the Gospel and the sacraments. 

However, the pedagogical view of Luther suggests that “rites and ceremonies indeed 
form a training school of faith,” p. 175. “The need of forms cannot be disputed, but their 
choice must be allowed to vary,” p.177. And (this is a big “and”) the choice is “not 
a matter of personal preference, but must depend on the need of our fellows,” p. 177. 

This does not suggest stagnation. “Neighborly love will call for many changes,” p. 177. 
Luther’s broad-mindedness was of the kind which permits proper creativeness in the church. 
Luther would have nothing to do with legalism in any form. 
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Therefore Luther’s liturgies, as he thought of them, were “no more than an example, 
and certainly not a law,” p. 182. 

Luther thought highly of poetry, music, and the arts. With a correct theological base 
he stimulated “a tremendous revival of the hymn” and wished the fine arts to “serve the 
Gospel’s cause,” p. 186. 

Anyone who has anything to do with worship will receive much aid and stimulation 
of thought in this volume. With Luther’s ideas of worship we are given the proper base 
of theology from which decisions and creativeness in worship can begin. 

The book was written in German. The author studied at the universities of Lund and 
Uppsala. He is director of the department of theology of the Lutheran World Federation. 
Regrettably the book does not mention the translator. His name is only on the dust cover. 
He is Dr. Ulrich S. Leupold, professor of New Testament theology and church music and 
director of graduate studies at the Ev. Lutheran Seminary of Canada, Waterloo, Ontario. 

POHSE: 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. By L. X. Magnifico. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. vii and 371 pages. $4.75. 


In the opening sentence of the preface the author states: “This text presents a survey 
of the field of the education for exceptional children.” This seems to be the goal toward 
which he strives consistently throughout the book. This book would be of interest to the 
reader seeking an over-view of the field of education for exceptional children. 

The author gives a brief history of attempts to educate the exceptional child as well 
as a brief review of current thought and practice. The role of the educational specialist 
and the administrator in special education is also treated. 

An excessive number of lengthy quotations break the continuity of the text and seem 
to detract from an otherwise valuable and interesting book. M. J. D. 


IMPROVING READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By L. Jane Stewart, Frieda 
M. Heller, and Elsie J. Albert. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 
67 pages. 95 cents. 


The authors are members of the University School of the Ohio State University. A dis- 
tinctive feature of this program is the core curriculum. From a casual perusal of this book 
one might get the impression that the author’s main purpose is to sing the praises of the 
core program. However, closer examination reveals valuable suggestions for upper grade 
reading programs. 

The ideas suggested and the procedures described do not include gadgets or devices 
that are to cure all difficulties painlessly. Instead, it emphasizes educationally sound pro- 
cedures designed to motivate wide reading and to remedy difficulties that may be handi- 
capping individual pupils. Co-operation between the classroom teacher and the librarian 
are particularly stressed. 

This book would be valuable reading for any upper grade teacher interested in improv- 
ing the reading ability and interests of his pupils regardless of the curricular organization 
within which he is working. M. J. D. 


PHILANTHROPIC FUND-RAISING AS A PROFESSION. By David M. Church. Cam- 
bridge: Bellman, No. 88 in the Vocational and Professional Monograph series. 
30 pages. $1.00. 

While this monograph is pointed toward use in connection with vocational and pro- 
fessional guidance activities, it lends itself admirably for individual reference purposes 
in the choice of a career. In addition, it offers authoritative, factual information on one 
of the world’s most challenging and “youngest” professions. 

Tracing in specific chapters and simple language the history of fund-raising, qualifica- 
tions for employment, training required, methods of entry, opportunities for advancement, 
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earnings, and general trends, it is worth the price to place it in the hands of youth coun- 
selors, educators, and in school and church libraries. 

The future expansion of churches, schools, hospitals, and other gift-supported agencies 
is directly related to our “functional” ability to meet these needs. Virtually every branch 
of American philanthropy reports current needs of trained personnel for fund-raising. 

Young people seeking a career in a comparatively new, socially constructive, challeng- 
ing, often exciting, and generally well-paid occupation might well be exposed to this mono- 


graph. Von. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


LANDMARKS OF AMERICA. Enrichment Records — adapted from “Landmark” books — 
published by Random House, Inc.; released by Enrichment Materials Inc., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. $5.29 each. 


“It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry, Peace, peace, but there 
is no peace. The war has actually begun. The next gale that sweeps from the North will 
bring warriors with the clash of resounding arms. Our brethren are already on the field. 
Why stand we here idle? What is it the gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life 
so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased for the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it almighty God! I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty, 
or give me death!” — Patrick Henry 

The above words are quite familiar to students of American history. They may be 
found in many history texts, and it is quite possible that they are read in many elementary 
school classrooms. Enrichment Materials Inc., however, has excerpted Patrick Henry’s 
famous speech in one of its series of Enrichment Records designed to present the historical 
heritage of America to boys and girls in a very intriguing manner. 

Sixteen Enrichment records covering 32 different individual episodes in the march of 
democracy have been produced. The records include dramatizations of events as they 
have occurred and portray the realities which have surrounded the original occurrence. 
Boys and girls are invited to share the voyages of Christopher Columbus and other famous 
explorers. Dramatizations portray the intense drama which was in evidence at the time 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Rather than provide just reading and reporting on the battle of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, the records convey voices, music, and sounds, thus making American history 
very real. 

The reviewer has had an opportunity to use the Enrichment Records in college classes 
where methods in the teaching of social studies in the elementary school are studied. The 
enthusiastic response of college students to the new media made available by Enrichment 
Materials Inc. suggests that the recordings will find much future use. 

The advisory board for the Enrichment Records includes 10 experts in the field of 
education who have combined talents of audio-visual materials, music education, and 
social studies. The recordings are produced by Martha Huddleston and directed by Bob 
Dell, with script by Elise Dell, and are pressed by Columbia records. 

The teaching aids produced by the Enrichment Materials Inc. include a series of 
recordings entitled Documents of America. The purpose of the series is to have the out- 
standing documents presented in a very appealing manner. The documents are excerpted 
and presented by professional leaders, with background material including authentic music 
of the period. 

The Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, The Declaration of Independence, 
as well as Patrick Henry’s speech, are included in the Documents of America series. 

The Enrichment Materials Inc. invites educators to send for a complete catalog of the 
entire Enrichment series. We believe that social studies classes in the middle and upper 
grades would take on a new life through the frequent use of the items aie oe 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Palmer Czamanske, Editor 


books- are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


(Coots lasts only a little time, and 
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NECESSITY OF SELECTION 

“During recent years there has been a growing 
concern about the selection of books for children. 
This has been shown by the attendance at the 
various Children’s Book Weeks [and] by the in- 
The attitude that 
children should be free to read what they like 


terest aroused in the Press. 


is all very fine in theory. (in principle | agree — 
provided children really have a wide choice.) 
In practice, it will usually be found that children 
are limited to what is easily bought: that is to 
books recently published and conspicuously dis- 
played.... 

“Geoffrey Trease, in Tales Out of School, quotes 
two children’s librarians who give, respectively, 
400 and 600 as the maximum number of books 
any child can read between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. Many more books than this are 
published every year [in 1957, some 1,400 in 
America] so that for every book a child reads 
several others are automatically discarded. If 
the choice is made haphazardly, the child may 
miss for all time one of the real treasures of 
children’s literature. Obviously, careful selection 
is necessary if children are to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the best that is being written 
for them.” 


— Kathleen M. Lines, Preface to Four to Fourteen, 
A Library of Books for Children (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1950), pp. 10—11. 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. CHINGO 
SMITH OF THE ERIE CANAL; illus. 
by Leonard Vosburgh. Random, 
1958. 276 pp. $2.95. 

This is a fast-moving thriller, designed to 
compete with TV Westerns, about an orphan 
boy whose desire to become a boat captain 
on the new Erie Canal involves him in 
numerous adventures. The waif’s search for 
friends and for an education introduces 
Chingo and the reader to the unusual char- 
acters who thronged the canal and the 
boatyards in 1818. The book does not tell 
about the building of the canal but rather 
about the rough-and-tumble life on boats 
and in canal towns. 


Subject head: Erie Canal — Stories 


Gr. 7-9 Adler, Irving. MAN-MADE MOONS, 
Ages 12-14. THE EARTH SATELLITES AND 
WHAT THEY WILL TELL US, 128 
pp.; THE SUN AND ITS FAMILY, 
128 pp.; the two illus. by Ruth 
Adler. Day, 1958. Each $3.00. 
After briefly describing how a rocket works, 


how U.S. and Russian satellites compare, 
how scientists launch a satellite, and how 
a satellite reports information, the author 
explains, in nontechnical language, what is 
now known, what scientists hope to learn, 
and what satellites can tell scientists, about 
the earth’s shape, the earth’s atmosphere, 
light rays, electricity in the air, and the 
earth’s magnetism. The frequent use of 
diagrams and experiments clarifies the ma- 
terial. The book concludes with an account 
of the problems surrounding the possibility 
of man traveling to the moon: oxygen sup- 
ply, air pressure, body strain, and the return 
to earth. 

In The Sun and Its Family the author’s in- 
tentions are to provide an understanding of 
the relationship of the heavenly bodies and 
to instill a realization that situations are not 
always what they seem. Mr. Adler relates 
the experiments and discoveries of such sci- 
entists as Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Brahe, Kepler, and Newton that gradually 
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led to an understanding of the real nature 
of the earth as a member of the solar system. 
He describes the methods used to learn 
about the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
its revolution around the sun, its weight, 
size, and the nature of its interior. He also 
discusses the distance from the earth, the 
size, weight, motion, and the outstanding 
characteristics of the sun, moon, and planets. 
He relates scientific observations to everyday 
occurrences. Informative diagrams. 


Subject heads: Artificial satellites || Space flight | 
Solar system || Reviewed BCCB, XII, 1, 57 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Arundel, Jocelyn. SIMBA OF THE 
WHITE MANE; illus. by Wesley 
Dennis. McGraw (Whittlesey), 
1958;, 127 pp.> $2.95. 

This story centers in a small African boy, 
Toki, and his desire to travel with a safari 
in Tanganyika Territory. Toki, fascinated 
by the stories he has heard concerning the 
great lion Simba-of-the-White-Mane, stows 
away on the safari. He is, however, sepa- 
rated from it one morning when he stops to 
rescue a baby zebra. He becomes involved 
in many dangerous situations when he en- 
counters Simba, situations which force him 
to make important decisions. Toki shows 
undefiable courage and determination in all 
of his exploits, as well as an understanding 
of conservation of wild life. This action- 
packed story is plausible and contains strong 
appeals for boys and girls. Wesley Dennis 
sketched the impressive illustrations on the 
scene. 


Subject head: Africa — Stories 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Daugherty, James. THE PICNIC, 
A FROLIC; illus. by the author. 
Viking, 1958. 79 pp., 7% by 
10%. $2.50. 

Striking gold-and-black illustrations capture 


the varying moods of the animal characters 
in The Picnic. This modern tale of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Merryman Mouse and their chil- 
dren and a LION, based on Aesop’s fable 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” adds to the 
theme of “Little friends may prove great 
friends” the themes of “A happy family 
shares in activities’ and “After you get to 
know people, you can’t help liking them 
a lot.” A picture-story book of distinction. 


Subject head: Fables || Reviewed BCCB, XII, 96 
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Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Brown, Marcia. FELICE; illus. by the 
author. Scribner, 1958. 32 pp., 
8X10. Library binding. $2.95. 

In Venice lived a little striped cat that had 

neither name nor home and Gino, the boy 

gondolier who wanted a cat. This is the 
story in careful sentences of how the little 
cat found regular dinners, a home, and 

a name. The expressive pictures, handsomely 

colored, are the kind that children will study 

again and again and again. The jacket pic- 
ture should be preserved by pasting it over 
half the first end paper. 

Subject heads: Cats — Stories || Italy — Stories | 
Reviewed BCCB, XII, 79 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Caffrey, Nancy. SCENE FROM THE 
SADDLE; illus. with photographs 
by A. L. ‘‘Budd’’ Waintrob. Dut- 
ton, 1958. 89 pp., 9X7. $2.95. 

For children who cannot have a horse or 


pony of their own this story of a farm boy 
and his skewbald pony will provide vicarious 
experience. The preparation for a profes- 
sional horse show and the excitement of the 
show the author portrays vividly. Forty-six 
photographs provide reality, especially those 


presenting the scene before rider and horse. 


Subject head: Horses — Stories 


Druon, Maurice. TISTOU OF THE 
GREEN THUMBS; trans. from the 
French by Humphrey Hare; illus. 
by Jacqueline Duhéme. Scribner, 
1958. 179 pp. $2.75. 

This is an unusual, thought-provoking story. 

Tistou lived in the town of Mirepoil, where 

his father operated a factory that made 

guns and cannons. Because Tistou was dif- 
ferent from other 8-year-old boys and asked 
so many questions, his father arranged 

a special practical education for him. When 

he began to learn gardening from Mr. Mous- 

tache, Tistou discovered that he had green 
thumbs and could cause flowers to grow 
anywhere he wished. Through this unusual 
gift, Tistou brought much joy into the 
world and even stopped a war. Not until 
the last page does the reader learn who 

Tistou really was. 

Children who like fantasy should enjoy 

Tistou, Mr. Moustache, and the talking pony 

Gymnast, and will understand the message 

of the book. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 
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Gr. 6-8 Green, Ivah. WATER, OUR MOST 

Ages 11-13. VALUABLE NATURAL RESOURCE; 
illus. with photographs. Coward, 
1958. 96 pp., 7X9%. $3.50. 

Gr. 5-7 Graham, Edward H. and Van Der- 


Ages 10-12 sal, William R. WATER FOR 
AMERICA, THE STORY OF WATER 
CONSERVATION; illus. with pho- 
tographs. Walck (Oxford), 1956. 
112 pp., 6% X9. $3.50. 

Anyone who has nursed a geranium through 


a winter, or who has tried to keep a lawn 
green in August, or who has watched the 
blue of the summer sky for more than 
a lonely cumulus cloud while corn leaves 
curled, will, regardless of age, page through 
the book Water and resolve to help con- 
serve our most valuable resource. Ivah 
Green’s treatment of this subject is as prac- 
tical as the bubbler in the corridor or rub- 
bers during the spring thaw. Text and 
photographs tell how water keeps us alive, 
keeps the earth warm, works for us, helps 
us have a high standard of living, is essen- 
tial to industry, agriculture, and fire pre- 
vention. 

Graham and Van Dersal’s Water for Amer- 
ica succinctly treats fifty-four aspects of the 
subjects water and water conservation with 
one full-page photograph and one page of 
text for each aspect. Ivah Green’s eight 
chapters treat the subjects in a more unified 
fashion. Children will view and read both 
books with enjoyment and profit. 


Subject heads: Water || Conservation || Reviewed 
BCCB, XI, 109; X, 65 


Gr. 3-5 Goetz, Delia. THE ARCTIC TUNDRA; 
Ages 8-10 illus. by Louis Darling. Morrow, 

1958. 64 pp., 64 X84. $2.50. 
Gr, 3-4 Holsaert, Eunice. LIFE IN THE ARC- 
Ages 8-9 TIC; illus. by Robert Gartland. 


Harvey House, 1957. 61 
7% X9%q. $2.00. 
The lonely lands near the top of the world 


are brought to life in Delia Goetz’s fascinat- 
ing and authentic book. Simply and directly 
the author presents the tundra’s plant and 
animal life, weather conditions, and some 
people who live on the tundra, the Point 
Barrow Eskimos and the European Lapps. 
The emphasis is on the adaptation of plants, 
animals, and people to the seasonal changes 
in their environment. Louis Darling’s life- 
like illustrations of Arctic flora and fauna 
are excellent. 
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Eunice Holsaert provides a wide look at 
life in the Arctic. She accomplishes this by 
an ingenious method of interweaving the 
life of today’s Eskimos with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the wild life of the Arctic. Easily 
understood comparisons, such as that of 
blubber that feels like “warm underwear” 
and that of seals that waddle “like a little 
boy trying to run in his father’s shoes,” add 
a note of humor and closeness to the subject 
that many authors fail to achieve. This is 
not a book that deals in the fantasy world 
of igloos and polar bears. Rather it portrays 
life in the Arctic with realism. The balance 
in nature, the life of mammals, and the life 
of young Eskimo boys and girls are pictured 
in words that children can grasp readily. 

These two informational books complement 


each other; The Arctic Tundra is more story- 
like than Life in the Arctic. 


Subject heads: Arctic regions — Description and 
travel || Eskimos || Reviewed BCCB, XI, 109 


Gr. Pre—1 
Ages 3-6 


Joslin, Sesyle. WHAT DO YOU SAY, 
DEAR? illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Wm. Scott, 1958. 48 pp., 8% 
by 7. Library binding. $2.75. 

“A rollicking introduction to manners for 

the very young. A series of delightfully 

absurd situations — being introduced to 

a baby elephant, bumping into a crocodile, 

being rescued from a dragon —are posed 

and appropriately answered. The illustra- 
tions are among Sendak’s best — and fun- 
niest. Even if no manners were learned 
from the book, it would be a source of much 
pleasure and amusement for children and 
adults alike.” — BCCB, XII, 67. 


Gr. Pre-2__—Lenski, Lois. | WENT FOR A WALK, 
Ages 4-7 A READ-AND-SING BOOK; illus. 
by the author; music by Clyde 
Robert Bulla. Walck (Oxford), 


1958. 48 pp. $2.00. 
“A small and pleasant book that describes 


in verse the people and the activities of a 
community. Each poem is printed sepa- 
rately and then set to music on the same 
page with text repeated. Arrangement of 
text on some pages is confusing. The topics 
are familiar and the tunes pleasant and 
simple. Useful in connection with a class- 
room unit on community life.” — BCCB, 
XII, 85. 
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Gr. 7-9 Lent, Henry B. JET PILOT; illus. 
Ages 12-14 with official Air Force photo- 
graphs. Macmillan, 1958. 200 


pp. $3.00. 
The fascination Dick Martin has for jet 
flying in the United States Air Force knows 
no bounds. Impatiently finishing his regu- 
lar schooling, Dick enrolls as an aviation 
cadet and enjoys the rigors of basic train- 
ing at Lackland Air Force Base. In ex- 
ceptionally good health and mental alertness, 
he qualifies for advanced training in jet 
flying at Nellis Air Force Base. Here he 
flies the “Mach-busting” F100 Super Sabre 
Jet fighter, learns to execute precision com- 
bat aerobatics at supersonic speeds, and 
becomes skilled in tight formation flying, 
in air-to-air and air-to-ground gunnery. 
Assigned to an overseas Tactical Air Com- 
mand base, Dick has one ambition to be 
fulfilled. He hopes to become a candidate 
for the famous Thunderbird flying squadron. 


Subject heads: U. S. Air Force || Aeronautics, 
Military 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Chase, Mary. LORETTA MASON 
POTTS; illus. by Harold Berson. 
Lippincott, 1958. 221 pp. $3.50. 

“Fantasy written with a deft hand. Colin 


Mason learns that he has an older sister. 
Spying on his mother when she visits Lo- 
retta, he finds that Loretta is coming home 
to join the family much against her will. 
Some magic spell seems to tie her to the 
Hill where she has been living. One by one 
Colin and his younger brother and sisters 
are enthralled by the same magic, until 
their lives are endangered by the people of 
the Hill’s other world. They are saved by 
human love and courage. The adults, real 
and fantastic, are portrayed with discern- 
ment, the children with humor and under- 
standing; family relationships are especially 
good. The style of writing is light, but 
pithy, and the story line is drawn with 
craftsmanship.” — BCCB, XII, 28. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Miles, Betty. A HOUSE FOR EVERY- 
ONE; illus. by Jo Lowrey. Knopf, 
1958. 40 pp, 8% x10%. 
$2.75. Library binding. $3.25. 

The author and the artist present different 

kinds of houses and different kinds of family 

life in simple text and colored and black- 
and-white pictures. Amusing, informative, 
and useful in the schoolroom. 
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Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Sootin, Laura. LET'S GO TO AN AIR- 
PORT; illus. by George Wilde. 

‘ Putnam, 1957. 48 pp. $1.95. 
A tour of an airport that includes those 


sections usually seen by passengers and 
those activities not so well known. The ways 
in which fuel, baggage, cleaning, and re- 
pairs are handled; the mechanics of stack- 
ing, circling, and landing; and the work of 
the ground crews are described in simple 
style. Detailed accounts of the operations 
of the control tower and of the gathering 
of weather reports are included.” — BCCB, 
XII, 38. 


Gr. 5-7 Pritchett, Lulita Crawford. THE 
Ages 10-12 CABIN AT MEDICINE SPRINGS; 
illus. by Anthony D’Adamo. 
Watts, 1958. 195 pp. $2.95. 


“The Ute Indians are restless,” said the 
rumor that summer of 1879. But to 12-year- 
old Lulie Crawford and her younger brothers 
the thought of an Indian uprising when the 
Indians had always been their friends wasn’t 
anything to worry about. Instead Lulie 
wondered whether her father would be able 
to prove his claim to healing Medicine 
Springs or whether Trader Shouse would 
cheat them out of their land. The problem 
of what had happened to Uncle Hammond’s 
$1,200 and the threat of forest fire cast 
a shadow over the summer, otherwise gay 
with company and pleasure. In the autumn 
the Meeker Rebellion brought fear to all 
Colorado; and before it was over, the Craw- 
fords had lived through desperate times. 
The year had nearly ended before the prob- 
lems of the claim and the money were 
solved, and the Indians had left the Bear 
River Valley, sending back to the Crawford 
family a gift as a message of friendship. 
This book is notable for the lively, warm- 
hearted, authentic portrayal of the Craw- 
fords who founded the town of Steamboat 
Springs and for the authentic Ute Indians 
in the background. 


Subject heads: Colorado — History — Stories || 
Frontier and pioneer life — Stories 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of reviews for the April issue by the 
following: Mildred Anderson, 
Nancy Hallberg, Linda Marks, Diane Riedemann, 
Ruth Rullman, and Wayne Spitzer. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Workshops During Summer Sessions. — 
In addition to the large variety of courses 
to be offered in the Summer School sessions 
at Concordia, there will be a number of 
workshops with lecturers from colleges and 
universities in various sections of the United 
States. 

From June 29 to July 8 there is a “Work- 
shop for University and College Pastors of 
Our Church.” The following instructors 
have been secured to lecture in the ses- 
sions of this workshop: 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann, director of 
the School for Graduate Studies at Concor- 
dia; Dr. Gilbert Thiele, member of the de- 
partment of historical theology, Concordia; 
the Rev. Richard Klann, student service 
pastor in the New York area; Dr. M. E. 
Marty, associate editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury; Dr. Paul M. Meehl, University of Min- 
nesota; and Dr. Virgil Lokke, Purdue 
University. 

A second workshop is “The Institute for 
Parish Administration.” This workshop 
under the deanship of the Rev. Prof. Wil- 
liam Danker, head of the department of 
missions, Concordia, will be held July 27 
to 31. The following speakers have been 
secured: 

Dr. M. E. Marty; Pastor O. H. Reinboth, 
executive secretary, the Southern District of 
Synod; Pastor Kurt Biel, St. Louis; Prof. 
Arthur Vincent; Prof. David Schuller; and 
the Rev. E. W. Mueller, National Lutheran 
Council, Chicago. 

A workshop entitled “Preaching for To- 
day” will be held July 13—17. 

The last of the workshops to be held 
during the summer sessions at Concordia is 
entitled “Workshop for Institutional Chap- 
lains,” July 13—17. 


Session of Two Theological Faculties. — 
With more than 50 professors present from 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, the two theolog- 
ical faculties joined for fine sessions of 
study, edification, and meditation at Saint 
Louis on Friday and Saturday, February 13 
to 14. It was the first time in the history of 
the schools that the entire staffs met for 
a joint meeting. In addition to routine mat- 
ters, suggested memorials, and _ business, 
two essays occupied the major portions of 
the days of meeting. Prof. Elmer J. Moeller 
of the Springfield Seminary presented an 
essay entitled “Apostolicity, Canonicity, and 
Inspiration.” The Rev. Prof. Frederick 
Danker of the St. Louis theological faculty 
spoke on the topic “Canonicity and Apos- 
tolic Authorship: An Investigation with Spe- 
cial Reference to the First Gospel.” Both 
essays called forth interesting and reward- 
ing discussion. Supper was served both 
groups on Friday evening. The sessions 
closed on Saturday at noon. 

Exchange Day. — A very profitable “Ex- 
change Day” was enjoyed by students of the 
Springfield Seminary and the St. Louis Sem- 
inary on Monday, February 23. Thirty stu- 
dents from St. Louis went to Springfield, 
and 50 students from Springfield were en- 
tertained on the St.Louis campus. After 
chapel the visitors were assigned guides for 
the day. Three faculty members, Dr. Carl 
S. Meyer, Prof. Herbert Bouman, and 
Dr. Robert Preus, spoke on “The Authority 
of the Word in the Life of the Church.” At 
the evening banquet the visiting students 
were given words of welcome by Dr. Fuer- 
bringer and Dean Wuerffel. Dr. Scharle- 
mann spoke on “The Service of the Mind,” 
and Dr. Caemmerer led the closing devotion. 

Interesting Workshop Planned. — A Hu- 
man Relations Workshop, sponsored jointly 
by Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Val- 
paraiso University, will be held from July 20 
to 24 at Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
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Ind. The Workshop is designed for pas- 
tors, teachers, and church leaders. This 
year’s topic focuses upon the responsibility 
of the church and individual Christians as 
they face problems of racial integration in 
all its phases. Both the theological and 
sociological aspects of the problems and 
challenges posed by minority groups will be 
discussed. A field trip into the Chicago area 
will be featured on the second day. 

A grant from the Field Foundation has 
made available a number of scholarships in 
the amount of $25 for pastors and teachers 
in the area near Valparaiso, $50 for those 
beyond 100 miles from Valparaiso. Work- 
shop director: Andrew Schulze, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. Co-director of 
Workshop: Prof. David Schuller, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONCORDIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


More Faculty Members. — Two more 
men have been offered teaching posts at 
Concordia Senior College. Meeting Friday, 
Feb. 27, the Board of Electors extended calls 
to Dr. John Klotz, River Forest, Ill., as pro- 
fessor in the area of natural science, and the 
Rev. Warren Rubel, Fayetteville, Ark., as 
associate professor in the English depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Klotz, at present the head of the 
division of natural science at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., is 
a graduate of Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Bronxville, N. Y., and Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo., where he earned his 
bachelor of divinity degree in 1941. 

He earned his master of science degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 1935 
and his doctor of philosophy degree in 
biology from the same institution in 1947. 
He has also done graduate work at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; the University of Minnesota; 
and the University of Chicago. 

Rev. Rubel is engaged in graduate work 
in English at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark., and will shortly finish all 
the requirements for the Ph. D. degree. He 
also is serving as a part-time instructor at 
the institution. 
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He graduated from Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis (where he earned his A. B. degree 
in 1950 and a B.D. degree in 1952). Rev. 
Rubel has taken additional work in English 
at the University of Wisconsin Extension, 
Milwaukee; Washington University, Saint 
Louis; and the University of Missouri. From 
1952—55 he was instructor in English at 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 

The electoral board also offered an asso- 
ciate professorship in psychology to Dr. 
Harold Haas, at present an assistant pro- 
fessor in psychology at Concordia Senior 
College. 

Faculty positions still to be filled lie in 
the area of psychology and German, it was 
announced by Dr. Walter Wente, academic 
dean of the college. 

Earlier in the month President Neeb an- 
nounced the appointment of the Rev. Ronald 
Goerss, campus pastor to Lutheran students 
in the Los Angeles area, as instructor in the 
college’s division of religion. Pastor Goerss 
declined, however, in order to accept a Dan- 
forth scholarship. 

Fully 360 students are enrolled at the 
college this year. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Iu. 


Summer Sessions and Correspondence 
Courses. — Concordia is expanding its sum- 
mer session offerings for 1959 to 100 course 
offerings in the graduate and undergraduate 
levels. These courses will be taught by 62 
instructors in the two five-week sessions and 
the two two-week workshop and seminar 
sessions. 

The 1959 summer session offerings rep- 
resent an increase of 29 over the previous 
year. In 1958 there were 71 courses, taught 
by 46 instructors. 

The reason for the extended summer 
session is to make possible more and better 
teachers for the church in a shorter period 
of time. Formerly Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege offered a maximum of 12 hours of 
credit during the seven weeks of the sum- 
mer session. A student may now earn the 
equivalent of one quarter (16 hours of 
credit) during 10 weeks of work. 
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Since 12 quarters of acceptable work are 
required for graduation, it is now possible 
to earn the bachelor degree in education in 
three calendar years by attending four 
quarters for three years. A graduate may 
now earn an M.A. degree in education in 
three summers instead of four. 

Fifty of the courses will be offered in 
the first five weeks of session, June 14 to 
July 18. The second five-week session, 
July 19—August 21, 31 courses will be 
offered. Eight of the courses will be 
repeated in the second five-week session. 

In the first workshop and seminar period, 
July 5—July 18, six courses will be offered. 
Eleven courses will be offered in the second 
workshop and seminar period, July 19 to 
August 1. 

These options are being provided by the 
college because not all members of a teach- 
ing staff in a congregation can absent them- 
selves at one time without some detrimental 
effect upon the ongoing program of the 
parish. 

More and more congregations are subsi- 
dizing the attendance of their teachers at 
the summer session for these reasons: (1) to 
improve the quality of teaching in their 
parish schools, (2) to assist their teachers 
in meeting rising certification standards. 

In addition to the extended offering of 
the 1959 summer sessions, Concordia offers 
a wide range of courses through the services 
of its correspondence division. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


New Swimming Pool. — Charles Stelling, 
chairman of the student swimming pool 
committee, reports that the progress toward 
the collection of funds for the proposed 
swimming pool is progressing satisfactorily. 
The students of Concordia, Seward, are now 
in the process of collecting funds pledged 
for the $90,000 standard AAU pool which 
will be included in the new physical edu- 
cation plant. Pledges are still being ac- 
cepted and encouraged in view of the fact 
that as yet the goal has not been reached. 

Addition to Staff. — President Paul Zim- 
merman has announced plans for the add- 
ing of seven members to the Concordia 
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staff. It is anticipated that a member will 
be added in each of the academic divisions, 
and a high school counselor. 


New Library to Be Erected. — Bids have 
been submitted for the erection of the new 
library of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., designed by Hemphill and 
Vierk of Lincoln. Occupancy is expected 
during the next academic year. Plans in- 
clude a large reading room, a browsing and 
parochial room, two classrooms, 16 offices, 
a bindery, a microfilm room, phonographic 
listening room, a curriculum materials room, 
a conference room, and stack space for 
75,000 volumes. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


“Mission Emphasis Week.” — The annual 
observance of Mission Emphasis Week, 
with daily chapel services as well as dis- 
plays and other projects devoted to the work 
of Christian missions, demonstrates the 
importance of early enrollment of students 
to share in the blessings of such activities. 
This observation was made by President 
Walter W. Stuenkel in reviewing the mis- 
sion emphasis program presented on Febru- 
ary 2—6 by the Christian growth commit- 
tee of Concordia College. 

“The various features of Mission Empha- 
sis Week constitute only a portion of the 
work carried on by our Christian growth 
committee,” President Stuenkel pointed out. 
“Actually the committee, busy throughout 
the year, is engaged in the promotion of 
a number of projects. At the same time, 
while we recognize the great value of these 
year-round activities, we are especially 
pleased with the annual observance of Mis- 
sion Emphasis Week. The presentation, day 
after day, of administrative and mission- 
ary leaders in church work, each filled with 
burning zeal for the cause of Christ, leaves 
a deep impression on our students and sends 
them on with new determination to con- 
secrate their lives to Him who gave His all 
for us.” 

Rev. Norman Brandt, serving college and 
university campuses in the Milwaukee area, 
called attention to the missionary challenge 
presented by the three million persons en- 
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rolled in American institutions of higher 
learning. “The very nature of a college edu- 
cation makes this a potential harvest time,” 
Rev. Brandt asserted. “This is a time when 
young people rethink the issues of their 
lives. Their work forces them to think. This 
is a time of searching and talking. At such 
a time we must come to them with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In our day of ma- 
terialism we must show them that life is not 
animalistic but must be dominated and 
directed by the Spirit of God. We must 
help them see that the Bible has the answers 
to the questions that disturb them.” 

Discussing educational activities carried 
on in foreign mission fields, Rev. Harold 
A. Hein, missionary on furlough from 
Nigeria, Africa, stated that our work in 
Nigeria is done in “82 elementary schools, 
a high school, a teacher-training college, 
a seminary, and a hospital, served by 27 
American workers, more than 500 African 
Lutheran teachers, and 15 ordained African 
pastors.” 

Other sermons and lectures were delivered 
by Rev. W. Harry Krieger, President of the 
Michigan District; Rev. Paul T. Mehl, chair- 
man of the Board for Missions in Foreign 
Countries; and Rev. A. J. Beversdorf, Mis- 
sion-Stewardship Secretary of the South 
Wisconsin District. 


Recruitment Activities. — Five chairmen 
of synodical District Recruitment committees 
met on the college campus on January 16 
to discuss plans for larger enrollments for 
the coming school year. Prof. Herbert 
T. Mayer, director of public relations at 
Concordia College, served as chairman for 
the one-day meeting. The meeting was 
attended by representatives from the Cen- 
tral, Central Illinois, Northern Illinois, North 
Wisconsin, and South Wisconsin Districts. 

Rev. Richard V. Goeres of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Milwaukee, described efforts 
of St. John’s Men’s Club to provide a greater 
number of ministerial students. “Our men 
are endeavoring to enlist young people in 
the congregation and to interest them in 
full-time church careers,” Pastor Goeres said. 

Rey. H. H. Wiechmann of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Freistadt, Wis., outlined 
elements of his congregational program for 
recruitment. This program has resulted in 
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full-time church careers for more than 75 
people in the 119-year history of the Frei- 
stadt congregation. 

President Stuenkel delivered an address 
setting forth the Biblical roots of Concordia’s 
recruitment program. Other addresses were 
made by Dr. Walter A. Jennrich, academic 
dean, and Prof. William Ackmann, dean of 
students. 

A program of open house activities, pre- 
sented on February 20, was attended by 
elementary and high school students from 
congregations in the Northern Illinois, North 
Wisconsin, and South Wisconsin areas. The 
program was planned by Professor Mayer 
and was presented in collaboration with 
Prof. Robert C. Moeller, cocurricular co- 
ordinator. 

More than 500 visitors arrived on the 
campus for the February 20 program. Last 
year’s attendance on open house day was 
approximately 125. “We are grateful to 
God,” said Professor Mayer, “for this won- 
derful answer to our prayers. We should 
like also to thank the many pastors who took 
time during the busy Lenten season to travel 
with prospective students and to bring them 
to our campus. Grateful acknowledgment 
is due also to the student recruitment com- 
mittees of various Districts holding recruit- 
ment rallies and in other ways stimulating 
widespread interest in the work of the min- 
istry.” Professor Mayer stated that prepara- 
tions for the open house recruitment event 
included extensive correspondence and the 
publication of a new recruitment brochure. 


Record Players in Library. — Equipment 
for playing records has been installed on the 
mezzanine floor of the college library. “The 
provision of this new equipment is consistent 
with library objectives to serve the ‘entire 
student,’ ” said Prof. Paul T. Dietz, college 
librarian. “There is a vast field of discog- 
raphy today that provides an almost incred- 
ible amount of educational and cultural en- 
richment. Important recordings are avail- 
able not only in music but also in literature 
and in other fields of learning. As far as 
possible these modern sources of supple- 
mentary instruction should be made avail- 
able to students... . At present our records 
are not intended to constitute a lending 
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library but to supplement and enrich class- 
room instruction,” Prof. Dietz explained. 


Student Support Program. — Scholarships 
and grants-in-aid totaling more then $32,000 
have been awarded to more than 200 stu- 
dents during the current school year to assist 
them in meeting financial obligations as they 
prepare themselves for professional service 
in the church. Announcement of a variety 
of contributions for support purposes was 
made by Prof. William Ackmann, dean of 
students. 

Approximately half of the support has 
been sent by student aid committees on 
behalf of the synodical Districts they repre- 
sent. In addition, funds have been supplied 
by local churches, church societies, and in- 
dividuals, or have become available through 
scholarships from various sources. 

“These figures, gratifying as they are, in- 
dicate only a part of the support available 
to students preparing for the ministry,” said 
President Stuenkel. “Actually the picture 
is even brighter than the one provided by 
this report. In addition to scholarships and 
grants-in-aid transmitted through official 
channels, there are contributions that are not 
officially recorded. For they are made pri- 
vately by individuals and groups that prefer 
to remain anonymous. The stories behind 
some of these donations bring examples of 
deep devotion and great sacrifice. We thank 
God for having moved many individuals 
and groups to contribute joyously and gen- 
erously for the support of worthy students. 
No one needs to let financial problems stand 
in the way of studying for the glorious work 
of the Christian ministry.” 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 


Mundinger Testimonial. — Dr. C. S. Mun- 
dinger, retired president of St. John’s Col- 
lege, was the guest of honor Sunday, Febru- 
ary 8, at a testimonial dinner, and at a re- 
ception which followed a service of worship 
at Trinity Lutheran Church, to mark his 22 
years spent as the school’s president. 

Dr. Mundinger retired last summer but is 
continuing to serve as the interim president 
until the new one can be selected. 

Dr. Walter Wente, former dean of Saint 
John’s and now academic dean at Concordia 
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Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind., delivered 
the sermon at the service at Trinity. The 
speaker pointed out the many areas in which 
St. John’s grew and developed under Dr. 
Mundinger’s leadership, laying specific em- 
phasis upon the increase in enrollments and 
faculty strength, the upgrading of faculty 
competence, the growth of the school’s phys- 
ical plant, and the development of programs 
of study to meet the professional needs of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 


The Rev. S. G. Widiger, interim pastor at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, was the liturgist 
for the service. Special music was provided 
by the College A Cappella Choir under the 
direction of Prof. Paul Foelber. Miss Alma 
Nommensen was the organist. 

Preceding the service, a testimonial din- 
ner was held in the dining room of Mun- 
dinger Hall on the campus. Dr. W. H. Wente 
brought greetings and best wishes from the 
faculty and the alumni of St. John’s at Con- 
cordia Senior College and informally related 
his evaluation of the 22 years which Dr. 
Mundinger has devoted to the development 
of St. John’s. The Rev. W. H. Meyer, Pres- 
ident of the Kansas District of Synod and 
chairman of the St. John’s Board of Control, 
spoke in behalf of the District and the board. 

Prof. G. A. Kuhlmann served as the toast- 
master. After the service students, faculty, 
and friends of the Mundingers gathered in 
the College gymnasium for an informal re- 
ception planned by the student councils. An 
engraved scroll was presented to the honored 
guest by the student body president, in the 
name of the college student council, and 
a citation from the entire student body was 
presented. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Research by Dr. Schwermann. — Dr. 
Albert H. Schwermann, president of the 
Lutheran Church in Canada and a member 
of the Edmonton faculty, is doing a research 
study entitled “The Life and Times of 
Dr. Emil Eberhardt” at the request of the 
Concordia Historical Institute of St. Louis. 
When completed, the study will be pub- 
lished in the Historical Institute Quarterly. 

The late Dr. Eberhardt came to Edmon- 
ton in 1894 and began his work in Stony 
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Plain, 20 miles west of the city. Dr. Schwer- 
mann was president of Concordia College 
from its founding in 1921 until 1954 and 
was associated with Dr. Eberhardt in Cana- 
dian church affairs for many years. 

Besides using published material on his 
subject, Dr. Schwermann is investigating 
many primary sources, including original 
manuscripts, personal letters, and interviews 
with old settlers. The provincial library, 
synodical reports, and volumes of the Statis- 
tical Yearbook have also been helpful. 

Among the most interesting topics is the 
effect of the gold rush to the Klondike in 
the late 1890s on the economy and church 
life in Western Canada. 

A preliminary report on findings to date 
will be presented by Dr. Schwermann to the 
North Alberta Pastoral Conference at Saint 
Peter’s Lutheran Church in Edmonton on 
April 8. 

BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Church Facilities Workshop.— A work- 
shop on planning church facilities to meet 
the needs of a balanced parish program 
was held in St. Louis, March 12 and 13. 
Sponsored jointly by the Committee on 
Church Architecture, the Church Extension 
Board, the Board for Home Missions, and 
the Board for Parish Education, the work- 
shop sought to realize these purposes: 

1. To explore the needs of old and new 
churches in building for a well-rounded 
program of outreach and education. 

2. To identify the basic principles, pro- 
cedures, and experiences which Mis- 
souri Synod congregations should con- 
sider in planning new or remodeled 
churches. 

3. To develop a better understanding 
and co-ordination among synodical 
groups concerned with advising con- 
gregations on church facilities. 

4. To discuss methods of providing 
guidance to congregations in planning 

_ buildings. 

Representatives of the Board for Parish 
Education urged the workshop to remem- 
ber the needs of Christian education when 
planning new church structures. In line 
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with this, Oscar E, Feucht, Secretary of 
Adult Education, presented a paper titled 
“Basic Principles and Policies in Building 
for Christian Education.” He included in 
his presentation a statement of key beliefs 
in Christian education and their implications 
for the church. The statement follows. 
We believe: 


1. That every person born into the world 
is a creation and gift of God, possesses 
an immortal soul, is redeemed by 
Jesus Christ, and is to be sought and 
nurtured by the Christian Church. 


2. That Christian education is a lifelong 
process, that children, youth, and 
adults are to grow spiritually through 
formal and informal educational activi- 
ties, and that both home and church 
must be active agents in Christian edu- 
cation. 


3. That every field of human knowledge, 
all problems of life, and all areas of 
interpersonal and group relations are 
a concern of Christian education. This 
means that there must be an ongoing 
study of God’s Word and an explicit 
application of God’s Word to all areas 
of life. 

4, That both the home and the church 
have responsibilities for Christian edu- 
cation but that the leadership must be 
taken by the church. This requires 
that the church provide a sound edu- 
cational program, trained leadership, 
an ongoing program of teacher train- 
ing, adequate administration and su- 
pervision, good soul accounting, 
a planned program of missionary out- 
reach, an adequate educational plant, 
and good equipment. 

5. That parish education must include 
the development of Christian attitudes 
and the learning of skills such as wit- 
nessing; that it involves the whole 
parish program and life; that it should 
include such areas as Bible, doctrine, 
ethics, worship, family, evangelism, 
missions, welfare, stewardship, the 
Christian’s role in society, and the 
whole work of the church in today’s 
world. 
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6. That the full-time Christian elementary 
school, high school, and college are 
the most effective church-sponsored 
agencies of Christian education. These 
agencies provide the maximum oppor- 
tunity to teach God’s Word in the con- 
text of the entire school program. 

7. That’ the Sunday school is a basic 
educational agency which congrega- 
tions almost without exception need 
because it alone provides graded in- 
struction for all age levels from the 
preschool level through adulthood. 


8. That the vacation Bible school and 
other part-time agencies also make 
a vital contribution to the instructional 
program of the local parish and in- 
crease the educational and missionary 
outreach of the congregation. 


9. That all congregations need educational 
agencies and programs which serve all 
age levels: the preschool child, the 
elementary school age child, the con- 
firmed youth, and young, middle-aged, 
and older adults. 


Therefore the church needs; 


1. To develop a comprehensive educa- 
tional program that provides the maxi- 
mum spiritual nurture for children, 
youth, and adults through the study 
of God’s Word and through Christian 
fellowship, experience, and training. 


2. To provide the necessary floor space, 
rooms, furnishings, and equipment that 
will serve both part-time and full-time 
agencies and be available for informal 
as well as formal programs. 
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3. To develop a program of leadership 
training that will properly prepare 
teachers, officers, and department 
leaders for the various tasks and posi- 
tions in the schools of the church. 

4. To develop a program of home-church 
co-operation in Christian education 
that will encourage mutual assistance 
in this important work. 


Several other Board for Parish Education 
representatives also played leading roles in 
the workshop. Arnold C. Erxleben, profes- 
sor at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., functioned as moderator of a panel 
on “The Parish Education Program and the 
Church Plant.” Rex Becker, architect and 
lay member of the board, led a sectional 
meeting on “Developing and Acquiring 
Ample Facilities for Parish Education Needs 
in Small, Medium, and Large Churches.” 

Findings of the workshop are currently 
being processed and will serve to guide the 
future work of the sponsoring committee 
and_ boards. 

Sunday School Secretary.— At its Feb- 
ruary meeting the board appointed Alton F. 
Wedel, pastor of Salem Lutheran Church, 
St. Louis, to the position of Synodical Sun- 
day School Secretary. We have been in- 
formed, however, that Pastor Wedel has 
declined the appointment. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Choral and Organ Guide has reprinted in 
its February 1959 issue the article “Instru- 
mental Music in Our Schools” by Donald 
Taebel, which was published in the Sep- 
tember 1958 LuTHERAN EpucaTION. 
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